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LITERATURE. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Who dare disturb the lands, ’ 
Arming their felon bands, 
Lifting their blood-red hands ? 
Let them advance ! 
Two mighty States combined, 
Both of one heart and mind, 
Combat for humankind,— , 
England and France! 





Friends of the rightful cause, 
Guardians of Europe’s laws ;— 
Guilt in its schemes shall pause, 
Awed by their glance! 
Where their twin banners wave 
Freedom shall bless the slave ;-- * 
Glory attend the brave 
England and France! 


Foes of our Peace and Right, 
Tempt not the useless fight ;— 
Vain is your arm of might,— 
Vain, sword and lance! 
True hearts repeat the cry, 
“ England, and Liberty! 
England, and Victory! 
England and France!” 





ON THE RHINE. 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Fresh blows the early breeze! our sail is fall ; 
A merry morning and a mighty tide! 
Cheerily O! and past St. Goar we glide, 
Half hid in misty dawn and mountain cool. 
The river is our own! and now the sun a 
In saffron clothes the warming atmosphere ; 
The sky lifts up her white veil like a nun, 
And looks upon the landscape blue and clear ;-- 
The lark is up! the hills, the vines in sight! 
The river broadens with his waking bliss 
And throws up islands to behold the light : 
Voices begin to rise, all hues to kiss :— 
Was ever such a happy morn as this! 
Birds sing, we shout, flowers breathe, trees shine with one delight ! 





DON’T PROPOSE. 


Only don’t propose to me! I really like you so ; 

We suit each other charmingly, at ball or feast, you know. 

We can brighten for each other best the revel’s careless hours ; 
We can gather from each other still, the moment’s passing flowers; 
We ever best can gladden life’s river as it flows. 

Through sunny beds and quiet—but I hope you won’t propose ! 


No voice suits mine so well as yours, in gay duet or song, 

No other arm can guide me safe, through the polka’s whirling throng ; 
No other laugh re-echoes half so merrily to mine, 

No other hand so tastefully my bouquet’s flowers can twine ; 

None save me half so cleverly from bores—my deadliest foes ; 

IT eannot do without you—Oh! I hope you won’t propose! 


Why will you try for sentiment? you never used to talk 

Of aught but fun or nonsense, in long quadrille or walk. 

Why will you sigh? I really like your ringing laugh the best : 

Why frown at me for lingering with another joyous guest? 

Why will you talk of hopes and fears? why hint at friendship’s close? 
You never used to tease me so—Oh! I hope you wont propose ! 


For you know I should refuse you—-I must love before I wed ; 
What should we two do together, when the summer sun had fled ? 
And, then, we must be strangers—must pass each other by, 

With flushing cheek and distant bow, and cold, averted eye. 

Why doom our gay companionship to so dolorous a close ? 

We like each other much too well—I hope yon won’t propose ! 


Let us still be smiling when we part, and happy when we meet ; 

Let us together pluck the bloom of the flowers at'our feet ; 

Let us leave the deeper things alone, and laugh, and sing, and dance ; 

And flirt a little now and then, to speed an hour perchance. 

Oh! there’s a deal of pleasure in sunny links like those ; 

Don’t break the rosy ties just yet—dear Charley, don’t propose ! 
Katig, 





JOHN DUNTON WAS A CITIZEN. 


Many thanks to our modern literary antiquaries for the curious diaries 
and amusing collections of old letters, which afford us such pleasant 
limpses of social life in long past times. Many thanks, too, to the worthy 
nditers of these long-forgotten relics—good, quiet souls, many of them— 
who little thought, when they were simply jotting down some passing oc- 
currence for their own exclusive use, or detailing to some loving kinsman 
& piece of family news, or the gossip of the neighbourhood, that after ge- 
nerations had passed away, they would appear in print, and be quoted 
and reviewed, Thanks, also, to those egotistical writers, numerous in 
every age, though mostly enjoying but an ephemeral reputation, who, 
spornlag private diary and confidential correspondence, claimed the pub- 
¢ for their friend, and sent forth the story of their unsuccessful struggles, 
their misfortunes—always, according to them, uomerited—their wrongs, 
and their grievances, in small pica, and bound in strong sheep or ealf. 
‘Next to old newspapers we have found no species of composition more 
Tanpettive, and more illustrative than these homely prosing books, where 
hee ater ~ dull details, of which the public whom the writer addressed, 
aaees na oe + and Wwe, its great-great-grandchildren, of course, still less, 
weed, e he the public characters of the day, some vivid notice of some 
ena i ~ eae some picture of times passed away for ever, may be 
+ wong deems Acar else, Among this class of publications is one 
hr = which attracted Some notice on its appearance, almost a hundred 
whol 4 years ago, and which, among collectors of old books, is not 
olly forgotten, but which few of our readers have perhaps ever heard 


of. It is the autobiography of a London bookseller, one John Dunton : 








John Dunton was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
who dealt with left-legged Tonson, and with Thomas Guy when he kept 
shop in Lombard Street ; who employed Elkanah Settle to do his poetry, 
and the author of the Turkish Spy his prose ; who published many a vo- 
lume during the feverish times of James the Second, and the prosperous 
years succeeding the Revolution—John Dunton, of the Black Raven, op- 
posite the Poultry Compter, who, in seventeen hundred and five, turned 
writer himself, and gave the world the history of his life and errors: and, 
more amusing still, pen-and-ink portraits of the various bookmakers and 
booksellers, with whom he had been associated. 

Determined to begin at the beginning, and with sufficient minuteness 
too, John tells us that he was born in sixteen hundred and fifty-nine, was 
very weakly, and so small, that he was placed in a quart pot, which con- 
tained him very easily ; a process this, not very well adapted, as we think, 
to promote the health of a sickly new-born infant. From this, his first 
ordeal, he seems to have escaped scathless ; so, after being duly swathed 
and rocked, and spoonfed, according to the manner of dealing with babies 
of his day, and then put into the go-cart, he was in process of time set to 
his hornbook—which he hated, while he set himself to mischief—which he 
much preferred. This preference was very tryigg to his father, a country 
clergyman, who hoped that his eldest son might follow his calling—the 
mother had died before ke was a year old—so he was sent to a neighbour- 
ing school. But primer, and Latin grammar were as distasteful to the 
boy as his hornbook ; and the father was reluctantly compelled to give 
up the cherished hope of seeing his son in the Church, and to seek out 
some secular calling. From the notices Dunton gives us of his father, he 
seems to have been an excellent man, and what was rare, indeed, at this 
period of bitter religious strife, of singularly liberal opinions. This is 
proved by his sending his son to be apprenticed, not to any of the high 
Church booksellers—although those were the days of the Five-mile and 
Conventicle Acts—-but ‘“‘ to the most eminent presbyterian bookseller in 
the three kingdoms,” Mr, Thomas Parkhurst, at the Bible and Three 
Crowns, in Cheapside, near Mercers’ Chapel. 

It was in the year sixteen hundred and seventy-three that John Dunton 
made his début in our city ; and it is curious to remember how few of the 
famed sights of London could then have met his view. London was but 
newly rising from the ashes of her great fire, the Royal Exchange was not, 
Old St. Paul's was not, but only wide, deep foundations, where the mas- 
eae of Wren was bese afterwards to rise ; all the city gates had va- 
ni , almost all the beautiful London churches—even Bow pee 
no longer fling their qnecesare chime upon the eager ear of the on 
apprentice ; how strange an must the city have looked to the young 
stranger ; but how much sadder to the aged man, the born and bred Lon- 
don citizen! Building was, however, rapidly going on. One of the most 
ostentatious rows of tall red-brick houses in the new-built city—still re- 
maining on the north side of Cheapside, and belonging to the Mercers’ 
Company—were already finished ; and here Mr. Parkhurst had opened 
his shop, and here was John Dunton to spend the seven years of his ap- 
prenticeship. It is pleasant to find John, more than thirty years after- 
wards, speaking of his Honoured Master in terms so respectful and affec- 
tionate. ‘“ He was scrupulously honest in all things, a good master, and 
very kind to all his relations. Indeed, I was most kindly received by him, 
and I cannot but say that if ever an apprenticeship was easy and agree- 
able, it was that which I served.” 

Time passed on ; the worthy bookseller well satisfied with his appren- 
tice, who tells us that from disliking his book, he even began to be very 
fond of reading, when, alas! a Miss Susanna S——, came on a visit to the 
Bible and Three Crowns. That she was beautiful, at least to the eyes of 
the young ’prentice, there is no doubt, and perhaps she looked kindly on 
him. However, a roguish fellow apprentice brought a mysterious note, 
pretending it came from the young lady ; John Dunton, overjoyed, forth- 
with set about inditing his first billet-doux, wherein, full of gratitude for 
her notice, he prayed her to meet him the following evening in Grocers’ 
Hall garden. The reader may here be told, in parenthesis, that the plea- 
sant gardens belonging to the City companies, were then, and at a much 
later period, the scenes of many a city courtship. We have heard the 
story how one of our grandmothers, a fair young maiden in black velvet 
hat and blush-rose ribbons. stood, shepherdess-like, under the trees in 
Drapers’ Garden, contemplating the Cupid and swan, which we believe 
still grace the fountain there ; and how a studious young man, ordered to 
walk for his health, unhappily one springtide evening wandered thither, 
and received an incurable wound from the black velvet hat, and blush- 
rose ribbons, or rather from the soft blue eyes beneath. And how he 
pined and was thought to be in a dechine, until a kind lady worth ten 
doctors (and so like one of the discreet old ladies in the Arabian Nights, 
that we should respect her for that, if for nothing else), recommended him 
to resume his walks in Drapers’ Garden, and seek the remedy from the 
same source that had given the wound. Often did the old people dis- 
course pleasantly on this love passage of their youth, and always did they 
enjoy a walk in Drapers’ Garden. 

Not so fortunate was our young apprentice. The young lady came to 
Grocers’ Garden, “ but so soon as I revealed the occasion, she told me she 
was ignorant of it.’’ The “’prentice bold’ as the iee had been broken, 
seems to have thought it a pity so good an opportunity of “ keeping com- 
pany”’ should be lost, so he began to pay the young lady due attention, 
and the sport was becoming earnest, when, “ my master making a timely 
discovery,” sent Miss Susanna back into the country. 

Next year John Dunton went to see his worthy father, then on his 
death-bed, and on his return seems to have settled again soberly to busi- 
ness. On one point only, does there seem to have been any difference be- 
tween master and apprentice ; this was a fancy Dunton had of late taken 
to attend Mr. Doolittle’s meeting, then held in Barber Surgeons’ Hall, 
Monkwell Street. Now, this Nonconformist minister was a most worthy 
man, and highly respected, but according to the strict arrangements of 
well-ordered families in the seventeenth century all who ate their Sunday 
pudding and roast meat together, were expected also to attend public 
worship together ; so ‘‘ Mr. Parkhurst told me that I broke the order and 
harmony of his family.” A severe punishment was in store for the way- 
ward apprentice. “One Sunday,” when doubtless instead of busily set- 
ting down the heads and particulars of the good man’s sermon in his little 
table-book, his eyes were wandering about, “ the beautiful Rachael Seaton 
gave me a fatal wound.” 

Again did the young apprentice set about inditing love letters, and 
there were stolen visits, and “much time stolen too from my master's 
business, at Mr. Dawson’s dancing-school.” It is provoking to find him 
breaking off here with the apology, that to relate “all these extrava- 
gancies would be almost to commit the same error over again.” He ab- 
ruptly adds, that he gave up love-making, and was now hurried on to 
another extreme--politics. 

The aspect of affairs in one thousand six hundred and seventy-nine was 
certainly threatening. The King’s continued unwillingness to call the 
parliament together, and the influence of the Duke of York over him, ex- 
cited the just indignation of the people, who felt that they had already 
borne too much. Petitions, therefore, were got up by the Whig party, 
praying that parliament might be assembled ; and counter-petitions were 





got up by the “ Tories and Tantivies,” expressing their “ abhorrence” of 


all such petitioners. In London, the head-quarters of the Whigs, there 
was great ferment, and 

Up arose the ‘prentices all, 

Living in London both proper and tall, 
to vindicate the rights of free Englishmen to a free parliament. 

The apprentices of the chief Preshyterian bookseller could not be in- 
active on such an occasion, 0 Joshua Evans, and John Dunton were 
among the first, and were soon joined by three hundred, and had frequent 
meetings at Russel’s house in Ironmonger Lane; a tavern honoured 
Sir Roger l’Estrange, on account of the opinions of its frequenters, wi 
some of his choicest Billingsgate. Here the valorous apprentices met ; 
doubtless toasting The Good Cause, as their fathers done during a 
more successful contest, and probably wearing the green ribbon, the bad, 
of the Petitioners in their caps, just as the Abhorrers mounted the scarlet 
ribbon—the blue and the orange being as yet unknown. With no little 
glee John tells us how badly the counter-petition of the Tory apprentices 
succeeded, and how thousands of signatures were subscribed to theirs. 
It appears that this petition was in the form of a remonstrance to be ad- 
dressed to the Lord Mayor. So, on the appointed day, a tation of 
twenty--John among the foremost—went, being in by that 
worthy man, so celebrated for his lifelong benevolence, Mr. Firmin. The 
young patriots were courteously received by the Lord Mayor—Sir Pa- 
tience Ward—who promised he would acquaint the King with its contents, 
and then dismissed them with a recommendation to behave themselves as 
became London apprentices. 

Dunton’s term of servitude was now near its close, and the next notice 
we find ig, the customary feast which he provided for his friends at its ex- 
piration, to celebrate its funeral ; such entertainments, he remarks, “ are 
vanity and very expensive,” and we find that one hundred apprentices 
were invited ! 

Joba Dunton, now free of his master and of the City, and of the wor- 
shipful Stationers’ Meare f determined to set up for himself at once—a 
practice very general in ali trades at this time. But the young London 
trader was expected to be thrifty ; so Jom did not begin with a dashing 
shop, but took “half a shop, a warehouse, and a fashionable chamber, 
which I had of honest Mr. John Brown, whose extra civility to me I have 
not yet forgotten ;” and he adds, “ the world and business now set me 
perfeiy at ease from all inclination to love and courtship.” Printing, 

e tells us, was “ uppermost in my thoughts, and, therefore, authors be- 
gan to ply me with specimens, as earnestly and with as much passion and 
concep the watermen do passengers with oars and scullers.” Having 
had riper with this class during his apprenticeship, John 
kept tiem all at a distance, knowing them, as he says, to be inveterate 
paste and scissors hacks, and most inveterate liars, teo ; for, “ they will 
pretend to have studied six or seven years in the Bodleian Library, and 
to have turned over all the fathers, though you shall find that scarce 
tell whether they flourished before the Christian era or after 8s.” So 
the first publication of our young tradesman was no trashy work, but a 
pious book, written by worthy Mr. Doolittle, “‘and it fully answered its 
end, for, by exchanging it through the whole trade, it furnished my shop 
with all sorts of books saleable at that time, and, moreover, brought me 
acquainted with the ingenious gentlemen who were then students under 
Mr. Doolittle’s care.’”’ These belonged to the academy at Islington, 
where, it still being the period of the Indulgence, this learned Noncon- 
formist was permitted to teach young gentlemen to construe Greek, with- 
out having, as heretofore, the fear of bonds and imprisonment before his 
eyes. Among other books, Dunton also printed a sermon, preached by a 
country clergyman on the occasion of the “ Ignoramus Jury” acquitting 
Lord Shaftesbury. This is worthy of notice, if only to show the extrava- 
gance of party-feeling, since the title of the sermon was, Daniel in the 
Den; or, the Lerd-President’s Imprisonment and Miraculous Deliver- 
ance. 

If in the year one thousand six hundred and seventy-nine public, affairs 
were gloomy, they were far more gloomy in one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-one—two, when the King dissolved the Parliament, and the 
laws against the Nonconformists were put in force more severely than 
ever. But John Dunton, who seems to have been, to use Cuddie Head- 
rigg’s phrase, but a coward body after a’, kept respectfully aloof from 
politics. It was a dangerous time for booksellers and printers, many of 
whom were fined: among them two of his acquaintance, Janeway, the 
chief opponent of Sir Roger ]’Estrange, and Benjamin Harris, a bookseller 
in Gracechurch-street, who were set in the pillory besides, for pretended 
libels. When Harris was pilloried, Dunton tells us, that his noble-hearted 
wife stood by him, to defend her husband from the mob, and doubtless she 
proved an effectual shield. They then fled to that “Land of exiled li- 
berty,’’ New England, where they dwelt and prospered. It is pleasant to 
find that, on the return of better times, they returned to England, took 
the old shop in Gracechurch-street, and, in the words of the old story- 
books, lived happy ever after. 

Such testifyings did not @uit John Dunton ; he seems to have gone 
prosperously on; and, as he was now a well-to-do young tradesman, “ my 
friends began to pienente me aboat matrimony. Old Mrs. Seaton’’ (we 
suppose the fair Rachael was disposed of), ~‘ first sets upon me, and re- 
commends one Sarah Day of Ratcliffe; sbe was pretty, well bred, her 
fortune was considerable, and she was the best-natured creature in the 
world.” Here were attractions enough ; but another kind friend, who 
seems to have had a sharp eye to the shop, suggested, “there is Sarah 
Doolittle a better wife for he by ten degrees, and then you will have her 
father’s copyrights for nothing.’ This bride of the father’s copyrights is, 
we think, unrivalled in the annals of wife-hunting. While John was de- 
liberating between the two Sarahs, we are happy to fiud that Sam Crook 
won Sarah Doolittle—caring probably more for the lady than her father’s 
manuscripts. Another proposal was made of a third Sarah, one Miss 
Briscoe of Uxbridge, who was both handsome and rich; but while John 
was deliberating he strolled into Dr. Annesley’s meeting in St. Helen’s . 
one Sunday morning, and there he soon singled out a young lady, that 
almost “ charmed me dead.” 











He forthwith made inquiries about this charmer, when he fi that 
she was one of the preacher’s daughters, but pre-engaged. A véry mat- 
ter-of-fact friend. however, who seems to have thought that if one would 
not do another might, recommended him to look out a lady-love from 
among the doctor’s other daughters,—he had almost a round dozen— 
and this hint John acted upon, and in Miss Elizabeth, an elder sister, hé 
aaa one, who, he te ls us made a deeper impression upon kim than any 

elore, 

Hitherto, our young bookseller seems to have been only playing at 
courtship, but now it was a matter of sober earnest, so with “ Mr. Isaac 
Brindly and Mr. Marryat to second my proposal, I went to the doctor’s.” 
The old gentleman received the offer courteously, and after having sent 
to Mr. Parkhurst, who spoke well of his late apprentice, “ gave full con- 
sent, if 1 could prevail with her.’’ The fair lady did not prove _— 
so they began to correspond in lover-like style ; not as plain John a 
Elizabeth, but as Philaret and Iris! How widely the taste for high-flown 
language and exaggerated notions, doubtless borrowed from the French 
romances, must have spread, we may imagine, when we find a London 
bookseller, and the daughter of a Noncouformist minister, christening 
themselves by such fancifal names, and calling their friends, Arsinds 


She Avion. 
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Lind jlomela? Philaret writing to his “ fair conqueror” at 
ease Wells, tells her that “ her absence is intolerable !’’ To which 
Iris replies that “all courtships must have a little knight-errantry in them, 
otherwise the lover is reckoned to besomewhatdull.” Whosha l say that 
the age of chivalry was over then. f 
With great glee John Dunton took a large shop at the corner of Princes- 
street, and its siga was the Black Raven ; and from thence, on August the 
third, one thousand six hundred and eighty-two, he proceeded to Allhal- 
lows-on-the-Wall, being well attended thither. to be married. He tells us 
bis father-in-law, on their return, preached a sermon on the occasion, 
which was succeeded by a handsome dinner, at whith there was a large 
ty. “As soon as dinner was ended, an ingenious gentleman called 
myself and bride out from the company, and presented an epithalamium.” 
This is duly printed, and as it is all about Golden Hymen, and little Cu- 
s, and sister Graces, we doubt not was very acceptable to Iris and 
hilaret. Dunton describes the wedding-ring as having two hearts united 
upon it, and the posy was, ‘ 
God saw thee 
Most fit for me. 


A distich worthy of Settle himself. Pen-and-ink portraits of the bride 
and bridegroom followed, the lady’s written by a female friend, and his 
by her sister, We are told that Iris “is tall, with light chestnut hair, 
dark eyes, little mouth, white hands, and complexion, very fair ;” while 
Philaret “has eyes black and full of spirit, and countenance rendered 
amiable by a cheerful and sprightly air.’ This pen portrait would ap- 

to be rather flattering ; for his real portrait, prefixed to the book, 
mts him as a heavy-looking man. 

“ Being established now, my dear Iris became bookseller, cash-keeper, 
managed all my affairs for me, and left me to my own rambling humour.” 
This was, unfortunately, the worst thing that could befal so unsteady a 
tradesman as Philaret; he seems to have attended but little to his busi- 
ness, and it probably (for he has not expressly told us), partly failed, since 
“on the defeat of Monmouth, having at that time five hundred pounds 
owing me in New England, I thought I would go there.” 

Perhaps John had become involved, as many other London tradesmen 
had, in that ill-starred rising, and found it prudent to go away fora time. 
His father-in-law, who had lately been prosecuted, approved of his going, 
and “ dear Iris’ willingly, though sorrowfully acquiesced ; at Gravesend 
he met a brother bookseller, “ whose circumstances being somewhat per- 
giezing, was making his way to Holland,” and he himself embarked for 

ston with thirty passengers flying for safety from the rout of Sedge- 
moor. While they were still detained in the Downs, a terrible storm 
came on, and he remarks that it was on that very day “‘ when the inno- 
cent Cornish, and the compassionate Mrs. Gaunt fell sacrifices to popish 
cruelty.” We were four months at sea, and the eaptain being a rough, 
covetous tarpaulin, with a smattering of divinity,” half starved the pas- 
sengers: also inflicted insufferably long expositions of Scripture upon 
them, which highly offended the poor Sedgemoor fugitives, It was a 
happy day for them all when they landed at Boston. 

yohn Danton’s picture of Boston, the Boston only some twenty years 
later of Hester Prynne, is very graphic ; and we are vividly reminded of 
Hawthorn’s powerful story when we find bim detailing how a woman, 
convicted of intrigue with an Indian, was condemned to wear upon her 
right arm the figure of an Indian, and in red cloth. His accounts of the 
visits he paid, and the marvels he saw, are very amusing. He visited the 
venerable Elliott, and his company of civilised red men, and saw the king 
and queen ; the former, he says, had a sort of a horse face ; but the lady 
had eyes black as jet, and teeth white asivory. There was somewhat of 
the sharp Yaukee spirit of trade extant, event at that early day ; for he 
remarks that “ he who trades with the people of Boston, should be furnished 
with a Grecian faith, as he may get promises enough, but their payments 
come late.” The venture of books, however, which he took over, answer- 
ed well, and after a pleasant sojourn of some months, he returned safely 
to England. 

During this time, his business seems to have been carried on by his ex- 
cellent wife, whose letters prove ber to haye been a woman of nocommon 
attainments, Philaret Iris notwithstanding. The following summer Dun- 
ton went to Holland, and at the close of that year, trusting better times 
were at hand, he returned, determined now in good earnest to stick to his 
shop. ‘ My humour of rambling,” he says, ‘‘ was now pretty nigh over,” 
#0 he took a new shop, opposite the Poultry Compter, again set up the 
sign of the Black Raven, and opened it on the same day that the Prince 
of Orange came to London. es 

The next nine years of his life passed pleasantly and prosperously. He 
became an éxtensive publisher, and the accounts he gives, both of the 
writers he employed, and the booksellers whom he knew, are very curious 
and entertaining. The literary profession was as low as it well could be, 
and it is singular to find how many hack writers were in orders. The 
Nonconformist ministers, however, wrote largely, and their works were 
sure of an extensive sale. John remarks how anxious the trade was to 
ebtain any works of Baxter, Bates, or Howe, and there were plenty of 
hacks who, for a trifling consideration were ready to manufacture to order, 
works that had never been written by the author whose name was dis- 
played on the titlepage. This practice, as may well be supposed, was 
scouted by respectable publishers. Among John Dunton’s writers, we 
find some well-known names: Defoe, whom he characterises as “ of very 
see parts, and of very clear sense, but he writes too much ;’’ Elkanah 

tle, who “ has got himself the report of being a good poet ;”’ then there 
is Mr. Pitts, ‘‘ a mere angel of a man,” who was, in part, author of a work 
of a very unangelic character, The Bloody Assize ; but which he was well 
qualified to write, having been a surgeon in Monmouth’s unfortunate 
army, and thus a witness of Jefferies’ appalling butcheries. Of this work 
more than six thousand were sold. Another writer, now forgotten, was 
a Mr. Barlow, rector of Cha!grove, “a man, in some sense, of very great 
worth ; but he has got a strange habit (scarcely so strange to us, we must 
add, as to John) of borrowing money, and deferring the payment thereof ;” 
there is, also, Mr. Phillips, “ who will write a design off in a very little 
time, if the gout or claret do not stophim.”” But“ the best-accomplished 
hackney author I ever met with, was Mr. Bradshaw ; his genius was quite 
above ihe common size, and his style was incomparably fine.”’ This fine 
genius unhappily had an unaccountable habit of receiving money in ad- 
vance, and then walking off, no one knew whither; as “ you could pre- 
sent to him no design, but he would go through withit.” Dunton “ fixed 
him down to one, and furnished him both with money and books ; but my 
— thought fit to remove himself, nor could I find him, till one day 

met his wife, who told me he was engaged on the Turkish Spy, at forty 
shillings a sheet, twenty shillings for himself as he sent them, and twenty 
shillings to pay off old arrears. 

John tells us that during these nine years he printed more than six 
hundred works; when we bear in mind that there were several London 
booksellers in more extensive trade than he, we can scarcely accuse that 
age of the general illiteracy which is commonly charged on it. Many of 
John’s publications were certainly but of ephemeral value, but there were 
some, both religious and historical, that took a high place. His great ven- 
ture, however, he tells us, was the Athenian Mercury, a weekly paper devo- 
ted to all kinds of discussion, but chiefly to literature. This met with great 
success, being highly commended by many writers; the Pindaric lady 
Philomela, now known as Mrs. Rowe, writing a poem in it, and “ Mr. 
Swift, a country gentleman, sent me an ode.” Swift was, at that time, 
all unknewn to fame, a resident at Moor Park, as the humble protégé of 
Sir William Temple. This periodical flourished for six years, ending in 
February, sixteen hundred and ninety-six, in consequence, Dunton tells 
us, of the great increase of similar ventures. The complete series formed 
twenty volumes, folio, and perhaps among so great a mass of writings, 
some papers not altogether deserving of oblivion may be found. 

It may be well here, to give the reader a few of Dunton’s pen-and-ink 
sketches of his brothers in trade. Chief among the London booksellers at 
this time was Richard Chiswell, of the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, “ who well deserves the title of metropolitan bookseller of 
England, for his name at the bottom of a title-page doth sufficiently re- 
commend the book; for he has not been known to print, either a bad 
book, or on bad paper : moreover, he know hows to value a copy accord- 
ing to its worth.” Then there is “Mr, Thomas Parkhurst, mine honoured 
master,”’ whose excellent character has already been given, and “he has 
met with very strange success, for I have known him sell off the whole 
impression before the book has been almost heard of in London.” Next, 
there is that London celebrity, Thomas Guy, the founder of the two 
Borough hospitals. “‘ He entertains a sincere respect for English liberty, is 
@ man of strong reason, and very charitable.” Jobn does not tell us, as 
doubtless it was well known, that the foundation of Guy’s enormous 
wealth was laid by the printing of Bibles, which, at this period, were very 
largely imported from Holland, but which were mostly found to be ex- 

incorrect. His first shop was in Stocks Market, the present site 

of the House ; and while there, and after he removed to his 
pa ne in Lombard Street, eg | single and very saving, he was ac- 
to have his frugal! dinner fetched from a neighbouring cook’s- 

shop, and to make his counter his dinner-table, with an old newspaper for 


@ tablecloth. The habits of Mr. Richard Parker, “ wh isin good 
condition and plump,” we imagine to have been diteest. He toc “is 


fortunate in all he prints, and much beloved by the merchants,” so, doubt- 
less, he eat his roast beet off a damask tablecloth, with his bottle of Ma- 
deira—wines were unexcised in those palmy days—and the tall long-stem- 
med glass by bis side. Jacob Tonson, of “ the two left legs,” receives a very 
high character : “ to do him justice he speaks his mind on all occasions, 
and flatters nobody.” Dryden and Pope would both concur in the truth 
of this, although we doubt if they would make it the subject of comple- 
ment. Then there is Mr. Kettleby, with his sign of the Bishop’s Head ; 
“and indeed he is pretty warmly disposed that way”—in plain terms, 
rather a dangerous Jacobite ; and there are also Mr. Borroughs and Mr. 
Ballard, both of Little Britain. Mr. Walton deserves a passing notice, 
as “a very courteous man, although his trade lies much among the law- 
yers”! There are two or three lady booksellers; one of them an un- 
married lady, Mrs. Lucy Soule, “ who is both a printer and a bookseller 
—being a good compositor herself. She hath refused many offers be- 
cause that her aged mother might have the chief command in her 
house.” 

John Dunton gives us many more sketches of booksellers. “A Mr. 
Moore, with whom I travelled to Brentford ;” how suggestive of bad roads 
and slow travelling! “there was no virtue but he possessed it.” We 
might travel in these days—very often have, perhaps—with similar para- 
gons, and not have a chance of finding them out. All the booksellers do 
not, however, come in for so favourable a character. A Mr. Salusbury is 
denounced as“ a silly, empty, morose fellow, with as much conceit, and as 
little reason for it, as any man I know.” As it appears this gentleman 
was admired by the ladies, we are perhaps supplied with the true reason 
for this abuse. But the worst of all was one Mr. Lee, of Lombard Street, 
who was “ acormorant and apirate. Copies, books, men, shops—-all were 
one ; he held no propriety, good or bad, right or wrong, till at last he be- 
came known, and then he marched off to Ireland.” 

Returning to the Black Raven, John Dunton tells us, that the world 
still smiled upon him. In sixteen hundred and ninety-two, having been 
left some property by a relation, he was enabled to take up the livery of 
the Stationers’ Company ; and soon after. Sir William Ashurst being lord 
mayor, the master.and wardens, and a select few of the liverymen, were 
invited to dine with him. This is noted down as a white day by John, for 
he was one of the number, and he went with them in procession to Gro- 
cers’ Hall—did he remember the old love-makingin the garden there, as 
he sat in solemn state in his livery gown as one of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers !—and he tells us that the entertainment was sumptu- 
ous, and the lord mayor “ sent a noble spoon to our wives.” 

Alas! the days are gone when there was any association between a Lord 
Mayor, or any lord, and a noble spoon. 

Soon after the discontinuance of the Athenian Mercnry, John seems to 
have neglected business ; he hints something about ‘‘a design,’ and that 
to enjoy the leisure necessary for it, he took “ an airy apartment”’ in Bull 
Head Court, Jewin Street, and there was accustomed to spend his days, 
instead of behind the broad counter, or beneath the pent-house of the 
Black Raven. But he well knew there was one, though in delicate health 
and fast failing strength, who would keep faithful watch there. And so 
she did as long as health permitted—perhaps longer than she ought ; but 
at length “ dear Iris” was confined to her chamber, where patiently, cheer- 
fully, and most unfelfishly, she bore many long months sickness. At 
length, on the twenty-eight of May, sixteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
she breathed her last. The grief of her husband on this occasion exhibits 
itself in so much extravagance, that we are almost prepared to expect it 
would not be very lasting. He tells us, however, that he provided mourn- 
ing for twenty of her relations, had her buried handsomely in Bunhill 
Fields, and requested Mr. Rogers to preach her funeral sermon at her late 
fathers’s meeting-house. We have this sermon now before us—nof a pam- 
phlet, but a well-bound octavo volume, containing the Character of a 
good Woman, in a Funeral Discourse, with a long essay for a preface, to- 
gether with an Epistle dedicatory, to the Ladies who are religious and 
good-humoured, both in a single and married State—a curious and amus- 
ing book it is, almost, we think, unique of its kind, A tombstone with a 
long inscription in verse, was placed over her grave, and with the nar- 
rative of these funeral honours paid to “ dear Iris,”’ the work concludes. 

Notwithstanding his vows of eternal remembrance of dear Iris, we find 
that John married again within little more than six months after! The 
lady possessed some property, and her mother more ; but soon after her 
marriage she left him, and her dislike seems to have been irreconcilable. 
Dunton now gave up the Black Raven, and went to Dublin with a large 
consignment of books. On his return, his wife being still unwilling to 
come back to him, he attacked her mother in a bitter pamphlet, showing 
up Madam Jane Nicholas, of St. Alban’s, for preventing “ dear Valeria” 
from returning tohim. An answer was published by the ladies’ friends, 
and in one of dear Valeria’s letters she plainly tells him, “I and all 
good people think you never married me for love, but for my money.” 

e next find him, in seventeen hundred and five, preparing his Life and 
Errors for the press, in solitude, being compelled to keep out of the way 
of creditors ; and it must have been sad for him to reflect. how many of 
his brothers in trade were still gaining a competency, if not a fortune, 
under their respective signs, while he, by indulging his old wayward and 
unsettled-disposition, was sinking fast into the very ranks he so despised 
—the rank of the hack writers, whom he (likely enough) had not done 
much to reclaim. 

And, indeed, only as a pamphlet writer was John Dunton henceforward 
known. His publications were very numerous, and one on the Hanoverian 
succession, entitled, Neck or Nothing, is declared by Swift himself to have 
been among the best ever published. In seventeen hundred and twenty- 
three, John, then an old man, petitioned the government for a pension, in 
reward for forty pamphlets written in its favour, but the application does 
not appear to have beensuccessful. The last notice of him, is in Pope’s 
Dunciad, and from this it would seem that he was in poverty. Having 
survived his second wife, to whom we believe he was never reconciled, 
John Dunton died in seventeen hundred and thirty-three, at the age, of 
seventy-four. 


A CURE FOR ENNUI. 
BY ALFRED W. COLE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Our great grandmothers wore patches on their fair cheeks, affecting 
flaws that did not exist on their skins. Our great grandfathers admired 
the patches symbolical of defects that we should not hesitate to call nasty, 
The ladies wore powder, the gentlemen perukes; and patches, powder, 
and perukes, were nothing more than the affectation of certain physical 
infirmities. 

What silly people were our grandmammas and grandpapas! 

A lady compelled to wear a piece of sticking-plaster on her cheek in 
the present day, to hide a scar or cover a pimple, would feel ashamed of 
it, and probably go as little into society as pussible till she could remove 
it. A gentleman obliged to wear a wig, goes to Truefitt for one, and is 
nervously anxious that it may be mistaken for a genuine head of hair, and 
not be suspected of an artificial origin. Are we wiser in our generation 
than our forefathers ? 

We are disposed to think not. Do we pretend to no defects that do not 
belong to us? Do we boast of no infirmities that we ought to be ashamed 
of? Walk into the first club you come to, and listen to young Greenfinch 
lisping and drawling, as if nature had formed him with an impediment in 
his speech. Or hear youag Montmorency of the Guards vowing that “he’s 
so deucedly bored he don’t know what to do;” as though he had not the 
slightest mental or physical capacity for enjoyment left to him. Or call 
on Mrs. Lorimer Cavendish, and hear her, at five-and-twenty, protest that 
she is utterly worn out, her strength gone, her nerves shattered, her taste 
for anything and everything completely destroyed, all sense of enjoyment 
vanished,"and her whole “conversation” a few plaintive yawns, and the 
eternal—Dieu! que je m’ennuie. 

_ Now what are Greenfinch, and Montmorency and Mrs. Lorimer Caven- 
dish doing, but pretending to defects and infirmities that don’t belong to 
them? Greenfiach can pronounce his r’s and his 1’s as distinctly as any 
one else, and ought to be caned whenever he lisps. Montmorency has 
seen nothing (to speak of) of life, nor tasted one half its enjoyments. In- 
stead of being weary of the Circean cup of pleasure, he has hardly yet 
lifted it to his lips; but he is idle, and wants energy, and thinks it manly 
to affect satiety. As for Mrs. Lorimer Cavendish, she is as strong and 
healthy as her own waiting-maid ; waltzes all the evening at a ball, and 
has an excellent appetite for patés de Perigord, truffle, and champagne. 
She has capacity for enjoyment enough to last her for half-a-dozen years 
to come, even at the pace at which she rattles through all the pleasures 
that fashionable life can afford. 

They are, all three, impostors—every bit as bad as if they wore 
patches, powder, and perukes, and thought them becoming. Yet the 
world admires their pretended infirmities. The ladies like a d/asé man, 
and the men feel an interest in a woman who has the melancholy air of an 
ennuyée. Thus society encourages imposture, and is in turn punished by 
the superabundant crop of fools and bores it generates. 





We must, however, confess that life moves very rapidly now-a-days, and 
that men and women become worn out before their time. Not exactly in 
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a physical sense—for we live longer than our forefathers, if registrars- 
neral are to be believed ; but the simplicity of our tastes dies sooner— 
the capacity to enjoy fades earlier than of old. 


“°Tis not on eg he smooth cheek the blush alone which fades’ so fast, 
But the tender bloom of the heart is gone, ere youth itself be past,” 


wrote Byron, himself a d/asé man though infinitely less so than he would 
have had the world believe. It is this “ tender bloom of the heart,” whose 
early disappearance in the present age we must all admit, and the wise 
deplore. The high-pressure principle is too universally adopted in cipj- 
lised countries, to allow the gradual healthy growth of our faculties ana 
our powers. We are all forced plants, sickly and delicate, and wanting in 
good fibre, as such plants ever are. We may bend science to our service 
80 as to protect the frail plants we have thus reared from injury, and per- 
haps make them live longer than the wild productions of the wilderness. 
But have we ever flourished like these latter? Have we ever enjoyed 
life as man should enjoy it, with manly, simple, wholesome tastes—with 
the full sensation of the mens sana in corpore sano? No; we ezist longer 
than our forefathers—we live less. 

After this little preliminary discussion—which I sincerely trust the 
reader will not find prosy—let me introduce him to Mr. Arthur Desma- 
rest. The young gentleman is about twenty-five years of age, something 
of an exquisite in his dress and style, and tolerably good-looking—very 
young ladies call him “ excessively handsome.’’ He is lounging in dress. 
ing-gown and slippers, in a tastefully-farnished room--his “ first-floor 
apartments” in Cork Street--a silver-mounted meerschaum, splendidly 
coloured by long smoking, lies on the sofa beside him ; the Morning Post 
is on the floor at his feet, and one of the last new novels (we won’t men- 
tion.its name) is in his hand. But he is not reading it—he cannot get on 
with it; whether the fault is the author’s or his own we cannot decide. 

“ Dreadfully slow!’ muttered Mr. Arthur Desmarest, with a tremend- 
ously long-drawn yawn. 

The young gentleman had arrived at that stage of his life when every- 
thing appeared “ slow ;” though nothing can possibly be slower than men 
themselves who have reached that condition. 

Arthur Desmarest was the only son of a country clergyman, who pos- 
sed a good living, and a few thousands of private fortune. His father’s 
great anxiety was to make him a first-rate scholar, and a distinguished 
ornament of the Church. But clergymen’s sons seldom take a fancy to 
the profession of their fathers. Arthur was well crammed with classical 
lore at home, allowed also to spend two years at Eton at his mother’s es- 
pecial desire (for, like most ladies, she had immense faith in that school as 
a training-place for gentlemen), and subsequently he was sent to Oxford. 
The college selected, however, was Master Arthur’s own choice. His fa- 
ther destined him for his own college--a highly respectable, quiet, and 
learned one--celebrated for producing “double first-class” men. Arthur’s 
schoolfellows told him the college in question wasa slow and stupid one-- 
no one went there but “ sucking-parsons :” they insisted that —— College 
was the only one fit fora gentleman. Arthur therefore vowed he would 
go no where else : mamma took Arthur’s part—for she had a weakness in 
the shape of a strong tendency for cultivating aristocratic acquaintances ; 
and the odds being so strong against him, the poor parson gave way, and 
Arthur went to —— College, remarkable for the number of customers 
it supplied to Stultz, Buckmaster & Co., the quantity and elegance of its 
tandems, and the paucity of its men who took honours. 

College careers have been described ad nauseam—such college careers 
as that of Arthur Desmarest. To sum up the result of it, he left Oxford 
a poorer man than he had entered it, and certainly neither a better 
nor a wiser, though a more “ knowing” one possibly—the knowledge 
in question consisting in an intimate acquaintance with many fashionable 
vices, by no means conducive to the improvement of the mind or the ele- 
vation of the moral nature. 

I trust the reader will not make a mistake here, and resolve to “ cut” 
poor Arthur on the spot. He need not imagine “our hero” one whit 
worse than nineteen-twentieths of his fellows. He had never deceived a 
friend, swindled a tradesman, or corrupted innocence in a man or woman. 
He had simply floated down the stream of pleasure with the thoughtless 
youths—his p Bose companions—heedless as to the cost of his enjoy ments, 
but certainly not deliberately wicked. We have not much to say in his 
defence, but let us own that he was like most mortals who do not rise to 
the heroic—easily led, perhaps a little weak, and certainly lazy : but then 
a father without much force of character, and a mother all-indulgent, 
were apt to ew such effects as displayed themselves in the conduct 
and career of Arthur Desmarest. 

He left Oxford with a degree, but without honours, He had refused to 
enter the Church ; he wished to join the army. The father was grieved 
at the former, and shocked at the latter. At last » compromise was effect- 
ed, by Arthur’s undertaking to go to London and keep his terms for the 
bar. Within a year he lost both father and mother, and at two-and- 
twenty found himself master of twelve thousand pounds, and of some- 
thing far more difficult to imagine—hbimeelf! 

Life in London is seductive to a very young man with a few thousands 
at hiscommand. Serious people may shake their heads at the depravity 
of heart which can lead our youth astray through the many winding paths 
of London wickedness: but alas! most of us have a considerable share 
of that innate depravity (or whatever it may be) that sends us eternally 
racing after the “ pleasant but wrong.’ Decidedly poor Arthur hada 
very powerful propeller towards naughty ways in that facile disposition 
and not very powerful brain of his. And so he lived a life of such a caste 
as is mildly called a “fast” one, or a “rather dissipated” one. He did 
not improve his intellect or his constitution, and he materially injured 
what some people value more highly than either—his fortune. ; 

And, after three years, where was he? Lounging on his sofa in his 
Cork-street apartments, trying to extract consolation from a meerschaum, 
or excitement from a novel, and finding neither—sick of pleasure, tired 
without labour, aimless, blasé. 

The door of his room was thrown open by his servant, who announced— 

“ Mr. Melton.” ; 

“ Well Arthur, my boy, how are you ?” exclaimed a good manly voice, 
as a handsome, jovial-looking fellow of thirty entered the room. 

Arthur Desmarest held out his hand, and answered—- 

“ Seedy enough but very glad to see you nevertheless, Melton.” . 

“ Seedy!” cried the latter, with a little good-natured contempt in hie 
tone ; “and how can you expect to be otherwise? I wouldn’t lead such 
a hang-dog life as you do for the world.” 

“I’m tolerably sick of it, to be sure,’ replied Desmarest ; “but what 
can I do? I have no pursuits, you see, and no sufficient incentive to make 
myself one.” 

“ The best thing you could do,” rejoined Melton, “ would be to send all 
your money to the poor-boxes of the London police-courts, and start with- 
out sixpence. You'd be a happier man in six months than you are now, 
because you’d work.” : 

“ Perhaps so,” said Arthur, smiling ; “but we don’t do such chival 
rous things in the nineteenth century. Can you suggest any milder 
course ?” 

“ It’s the confounded mildness of everything surrounding you that plays 
old Harry with you now,” cried his friend, bluntly. ‘“ Sportsman as | 
am myself, I am becoming sick of the tamenees of everything in England. 
Upon my word, Arthur, I’m getting b/asé myself--but from a difierent 
cause from your own—because I have too much energy for this country. 
I want something rougher to contend with in life. I want rougher com- 
rades in the field, and nobler sport to follow. In a word, my dear fellow, 
I’m resolved to leave England.” — 

“ And give up fox-hunting, and grouse-shooting, and deer-stalking - 
cried Arthur in a languid surprise. 

“Yes, give them up,” replied the other, 
ter’ I’m going to Turkey.” : es 

“To Turkey !” exclaimed hisfriend ; “ what a frightfully green idea? 
Going to ask for a commission in the Sultan’s army, I suppose, an get 
created Veli Kalessi Mahmoud Ben Ali Bey, or some such pretty name - 
that, with the command of a hundred cut-throat rascals, and such pay ae 
you may find in the pockets of the Russians you shoot—is that it* 

“You are a long way off the mark,” replied the other. “ The — 
newspaper has given me my commission as their special correspondent & 
the seat of war.” ? be 

“The deuce! then it is the pen you are going to wield, and not t 
sword. You will have to poke your nose into the every danger, In order 
to write an account of it afterwards ; the oftener you are shot at the a 
you will be appreciated by your paper ; and if you can only contrive 2° 
get a ball in your leg or your arm, and describe it en passant among ~ 
less important items of your letter, you will perhaps, get an extra soem 
per week. Remarkably pleasant life no doubt. By the way, I supp of 
you take out a balloon or two with you, in order to ge a bird s-eye View 
the battles ; but how will you manage for gas to fill them? 


“in favour of something bet- 


“ My dear Arthur, don’t trouble yourself at all on my account ; but 


you can do me & great service during my absence, if you will—and 1} 


” 
think I may rely on you as a good-natured fellow, though @ lazy one. 
“Thank you for the compliment,” replied the other ; but I ss. 
latter epithet—I like to be lazy—but it’s very absurd to g 
natured.” 
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« Nevertheless I depend on you. Now listen to me fora @ 
ew an old friend of my father’s, who was indeed his oqurete through 
the Peninsular War. He sold out of the army, and retired te pt sae 
the sale of his commission produced him. I must tell you “- Ae e 
died, and his oily daughter was a mere child at the time ; and, a 
it was for her sake he left the service. About four or five years ago . - 
ing his expenses increasing as his child grew up and required moor n- 
stractions, he was led into speculating with his little ome orgers 
got hold of him, and they, and ill-luck together, ruined him, till one day 

Lamont found himself a beggar. He almost went mad, indeed, I 
on’t think his intellect is even now quite right ; but Louise, his ve red 
showed such wonderfal firmnessand courage in their misfortunes that she 
soothed the old man to some extent. She tries to turn her accomplish- 
ments to account, but as she dares not leave her father she cannot make 
much, poor girl. I felt it my duty”--here Melton blushed as if he were 
confessing a crime——" not to let my father’s friend know want ; and, there- 
fore, I have managed to convey to him a trifling eum every week, but in 
guch a way that he does not know from whom it comes, and fancies, I be- 
lieve, that some one who has profited by his ruin sends it as “conscience 
ey.” 
a By Jove, Melton, you are a noble fellow!” cried Arthur Desmarest. 

« Nonesense, my dear feliow, it is but a trifle I send poor Lamont. 

“« May I ask how much ?” inquired his friend. 

“Only two pounds a-week.”” ’ 

“Only ! and you have to my certain knowledge only four hundred a- 
year, and you ive away one hundred toa stranger. ['say, by Jove you're 
e nobl—” 4 ; 
~aieen stop, my good fellow ; don’t let me fancy I’m doing anything 
wonderfully good, for 1 wish to believe it merely an act of duty I owe to 
the memory of my father. Now I will tell you how I contrive to for- 
ward the money, and you will superintend the matter for me during my 
absence--will you not? But still more, I wish you to visit the Lamonts 
constantly, and write me about them, for really I feel a great interest in 

”? 

“ [ll do all you wish,” replied Arthur; “ but I should like to make 
two conditions, though it sounds unfriendly to say so; first, that you tell 
we whether your great interest is in the Lamonts; secondly, that yuu al- 
low me to pay half the weekly sum.” : 

“ J will answer you frankly on both points. I am afraid that I love 
Louise ; but I am sure she does not love me. No matter,” he continued, 
with an attempt to dissipate the cloud that crossed his brow as he spoke, 
“Tam not a boy, and I can bear my fate. As to your ‘ secondly,’ you 
must allow me to decline it, both beeause you have no interest in the 
matter, and because you cannot afford it, in spite of your kind genero- 
sity.” 

rf Why not afford it?” asked Arthur. 

“ Because you are extravagant, and an extravagant man must always 
be a needy one.” 





GHAPTER I. 


A month has passed since the interview just recorded between the 
friends. Arthur Desmarest has been introduced to the Lamonts, and has 
entered on his new duties as delicate dispenser of his friend’s bounty and 
special correspondent respecting his friends protégés. It is wonderful 
how much good they did him; he did not feel half as weary as of yore ; 
he visited his new acquaintances much oftener than was absolutely neces 
sary ; he laid aside his dandified airs with them, and was a different per- 
son altogether from Mr. Arthur Desmarest of a month ago. Not that he 
entirely relinquished his ordinary habits, for the change was more percep- 
tible while actually in the presence of the Lamonts than at other times. 
“The Lamonts,” we say ; but we can fancy a sly reader laughing in his 
easy-chair as he reads the words, and thinking what a very simple fellow 
the author must be if he hopes to deceive Avm with such nonsense as “‘ the 
Lamonts”—of course it means Miss Louise Lamont, does it not? What 
could there be to attract him, or to influence him in any way, in that ra- 
ther flighty, somewhat testy, and exeecdingly prosy old gentleman, Cap- 
tain Lamont? His Penfnsular stories were exactly like those of old 
Blazeby—the “ bore” of Arthur’s club—or exactly like any other old 
officer’s stories. Wecould write them “ by the yard,” as the coroner for 
Middlesex would say; but we doubt whether any one would read them ; 
for of all the nuisances in print, none are greater or more obtrusively 
self-complacent than these veterans with their reminiscences of things that 
never happened, and descriptions of skirmishes that never were fought. 
Of course it was Louise that attracted Mr. Arthur Desmarest to their dingy 
lodgings. What then? 

“ How beautifal! ” exclaimed Louise. 

She was looking at a little sketch in water-colours, which Arthur had 
just brought her, done by himself; for he was an excellent artist, but had 
“ given it up,’ like everything else useful, till now. 

Arthur looked exceedingly pleased at her delight. 

“ You should be an artist,” said Louise, who was accustomed to give ex- 
pression to her thoughts. 

“ T’ll be anything you wish,” cried Arthur; “ that is—I mean—excuse 
me, Miss Lamont, but I don’t know what I was talking about ;”’ and he 
looked confused, which was a most unusual state of affairs for so self- 
possessed and self-satisfied a gentleman as Mr. Arthur Desmarest. 

Louise both heard the first sentence, and saw his subsequent confusion ; 
ons ‘ in the most absurd manner, began to blush and look confused 

erself. 

“ Just before the storming of Badajoz,’’ began old Captain Lamont at 
this moment--and away he prosed through one of his Peninsular stories, 
which Arthur attended to in the most exemplary manner, while Louise 
left the room. 

That night Louise slept very little. 

That night Arthur Desmarest smoked eight cigars, and went to bed at 
four o'clock in the morning, though not a soul was with him; and he 
never even took up a book. 

Two days later he received a long letter from Melton, dated from some 
unpronouncable place in Roumelia. It was, to his surprise, crammed full 
of his love for Louise, and commissioned Aim, Arthur Desmarest, to de- 
clare his sentiments to her, and let him know whether he thought he had 
the faintest hope of gaining her affection. 

“Why the deuce tidn’t he do it himself before he went away!”’ he ex- 
pom a as he re-d ‘e letter; ‘a pretty commission for me to exe- 
cute!” 

Now, it must be coniessca, enat the office’imposed upon Mr. Arthur Des- 
marest by his friend was not the most delightful one in the world. It 
Must be anything but agreeable to make love for another when you are 
indifferent to the lady yourself ; but just as you have begun to fancy 
yourself enamoured of her--to have to pour forth another man’s vows of 
love and constancy to her—it is a task few would perform with alacrity. 
Arthur debated the matter the whole of the day in his own mind. Two 
or three times he was on the point of rashing to Louise and telling her 
his own love, instead of his friend’s; but honour restrained him. More 
than once he fancied he had summoned up resolution to fulfil his friend’s 
behests, and he even left the house for that purpose; but his courage 
failed him--he turned back—he sat down to his desk and wrote at once 
to Melton, beseeching him not to ask this one thing of him. He dis- 
patched the letter through the channel which Melton had indicated to him 
as the safest and speediest, and felt uncomfortable enough when he had 
done so. Would not Melton read his secret in this refusal, and would he 
not think he had acted traitorously towards him ? 

Arthur Desmarest’s visits were now less frequent than formerly to the 
Lamonts’ lodgings. Louise was by no means so unreserved in her con- 
Versation with him ; nor was he himself at his ease in her presence. Mel- 
ton’s name was never mentioned by either of them. And yet Arthur 
Desmarest could not persaade himself that Louise disliked his own soci- 
ety. Nay, he might have persuaded himself that the very reverse was 
nearer the trath; but he struggled hard to keep down such thoughts, 
which he felt to be something like treachery to his absent friend. 

oor fellow! he was not ennuyé uow, but very far from happy, and des- 
Perately in love. ; 
‘ Five weeks passed away, and another letter arrived from Melton. Ar- 
ep trembled as he saw it—he dreaded to read his friend’s upbraidings— 
= actually let the letter lie half an hour beside him before he had courage 

Pee it, When at last he broke the seal, and unfolded the flimsy sheet 
of foreign post, he stared in astonishment as he read—— 
it i. thousand congratulations, my dear boy! You are in love—I see 
oo now it. The fair Louise has captivated you, and you are her hum- 

id a a yr ers 3 congratulations! Why, you ‘simple gentleman,’ 
phy imagine that if J loved Louise (that is, in the style of a lover) I 
ponse — by nag Did you think that I should run away from the 

= ~ ress - out first hearing my fate? Of course you did so imagine ; 

1£ you were deceived, and purposely deceived by me. I confess it. I 
oe you to imagine that I loved Louise, so as to test your own passion, 
rh nay — ever (as I expected and hoped) feel one for her. Would you 
on ie as mre pec in her if I had not let you believe this? Would 

ave troubled yourself to sift your own feelings, and find what they 


actually were? No: I know your di iti 
ennui—I have dissipated vee lesion I have ne Sg cthpeyg 


de you an ardent 
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| lover. Shall I now crown your happiness? I will. Lowise loves you. 


‘How do I know?’ you will ask. I answer frankly, partly from your 
own letters to me, and partly from hers ; because she speaks of you with 
such extreme reserve--and a woman never does that unless she loves or 
hates the object of her silence. She cannot hate you—therefore she must 
love you. Is that good logic? At all events you will find it truth. 

* And now, you ungratefal fellow, though you would not woo for me, 
I havedone it for you. I have written by this same post to Louise to tell 
her the truth—I have recommended you asa‘ very nice young mar ;’ and 
it is your own fault if you do not attain to the height of a lover’s felicity. 
But mark me, sir! if you become lazy when you have married Louise, or 
if you are not the best husband in the world, I shall be greviously tempt- 
ed to make her a widow.” 

Finding that the rest of the letter did not refer to this all-important 
subject, Arthur read no more, but thrust the letter into his pocket, and 
drove off, as fast as a broken-kneed thorough-bred in » Hansom cab could 
take him, to Berners Street. Arriving there, and paying “ cabby”’ three 
times his fare, he mounted the stairs to the drawing-room in a state of 
great trepidation, and found Louise alone. : 

“ My father will be down directly—I will tell him you are here,” said 
Louise nervously, preparing to leave the room. 

“ Stay—one moment, Miss Lamont. Have you—did you—receive a 
letter from Mr. Melton to-day ?’”’ he stammered out. 

“ Yes,” answered Louise faintly, and she blushed scarlet and trembled 
visibly. 

Arthur put his hand in his pocket, drew out Melton’s letter to himself, 
unfolded it with trembling hands, and holding it towards Louise, and 
pointing to the words in it, ‘ Louise loves you,’ he whispered— 

“Ts that true?” 

It is very strange that, although Louise never uttered a word in reply, 
Mr. Arthur Desmarest became yore | satisfied that she meant “ yes,” 
for he caught her in his arms and imprinted a burning kiss on her lips, 
just as the drawing-room door opened, and old Captain Lamont roared 
out— 

“ What the devil are you doing to my daughter, sir * 

* . * 

Five days ago I met Arthur Desmarest, who is going to be married 
next week. He is immensely happy : he has taken a little house, with a 
capital studio in it, for he intends to be a painter. 

Reader, if you want your head taken off, drop me a line, to the care of 
the publishers, and I will introduce you to Mr. Arthur Desmarest, who 
will execute you admirably. You may get a peep at Louise then—and 
I am sure you feel that you would like todo so. Farewell! 





NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. 
( Concluded.) 


Norway is, we all know, a mountainous country ; but the character of 
the mountains is widely different from that of the Alps or those of Bri- 
tain. Norway is a great irregular table-land, with immense desert moors 
stretching its gentle undulations over miles and miles of space at a height 
of three or four thousand feet above the level of the sea. From these vast 
moorlands the highest mountain-peaks rise, often with a gradual slope, 
to a height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet. 

The general effect of such scenery is that of dreariness and desolation 
rather than grandeur and sublimity. These lofty moorsare called “ fields” 
or “ fields.” exactly the same word that is used in the north of England 
to designate a precisely similar form of ground. On the borders of York- 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland, the wild elevated moorland tracts 
are all known as “ fells,” There, asin Norway, the beauty and picturesque 
scenery of the country are confined to the valleys. In Norway the val- 
leys are most remarkable. The lofty table-land is furrowed in some di- 
rections by profound ravines with precipitous wall-like sides, that wind 
through the country, seldom ramifying and subdividing—but now expand- 
ing into a lovely valley, with its lake and its green meadows ; now con- 
tracting into a narrow fissure between rock-bound heights, dark with pine 
forests and hoarse with the noise of waterfalls. In the neighbourhood 
of the coast, the bottoms of these ravines pass below the level of the sea, 
and the valley becomes a “ fiord,”’ or “ frith,” as the Scotch call it. The 
west coast of Norway is accordingly penetrated by narrow, deep, winding 
arms of the sea, with steep and lofty boundary-walls ramifying in all di- 
rections. These features of the country are graphically described by Pro- 
fessor Forbes in the following passages:— 

“ The journey from Christiania to Throndbjem we accomplished in eight 
days, on two of which we partly rested, and one day was spent on the 
heights of the Dovrefield. The distance is estimated at about 330 English 
miles, but of this about eighty miles are performed by steamer on the 
lakes of Miosen and Losna. In no part of the road can the scenery be 
characterised as reaching the pitch of Alpine sublimity ; it is, however, 
tolerably characteristic of the Norwegian style, and in some places ma 
be called grand. Such are the entrance of Gulbrandsdal between Lille- 
hammer and Moshuus, the pass between Laurgaard and Haugen, and the 
descent of the Driva from Kongsvold to Drivstuen. These are ali scenes 
in valleys or ravines, and as such are probably equal to any to be found 
in Great Britain. But we have more striking mountain scenes in Scot- 
land than, perhaps. any which this great highway, across one of the most 
massive mountain chains in Norway, presents. But this is, in some de- 
gree, characteristic of the country. The ravine and coast scenery of Nor- 
way are the most picturesque—few of its mountain ranges, at least south 
of the Arctic circle, present noble outlines. Whilstin other countries the 
plains and valleys constitute the greater part of the area, we have here 
masses of considerable height, in which the valleys and other excavations 
form the exception. and are, in very many cases, either troughs or ravines. 
The eye likes to look out beyond, and to see the commanding summits 
which, in other mountainous lands, form the boundaries of the valleys, 
and which, from time to time, are usually exposed to view. But in Nor- 
way we may travel for days together in hollows which command no dis- 
tant prospects whatever, and may be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the greatest mountains in the country without being aware ofit. All 
this is well illustrated on the road from Christiania to Throndbjem, which 
has been so often described by travellers, as to require no farther notice 
here except in so far as it illustrates the physical geography of the great 
northern peninsula.”’—-pp. 8-9. 

In some parts of the coast, however, adifferent character is assumed by 
the mountains, which have been eroded into more needle-like forms— 

“ It is quite impossible to describe the varied grandeur of the scenery 
of the coast from between the Folden-fiord and the Vestfiord, one of the 
greatest of the inlets on the western shores of Norway. As the steamer 
pursued its rapid course through a tranquil sea, and under the very rocks, 
new forms of mountains rose in succession, assuming more and more the 
true granitic character, and often nearly the volcanic, as the red colour 
and the forms of false craters, frequent in certain granitic formations, ob- 
tained more and more. The brightness of the green with which the shores 
and bases of the hills were clothed, added to the beauty of the effect by 
contrast with the ruddy hues of the bare summits, and the large patches 
of snow which still rested in the hollows; but as sunset, or rather as mid- 
night, approached, and the attractions of another calm and mild evening 
rivetted us to the deck, a still more astonishing prospect was presented 
tous. In approaching the station of Groto, the steamer was navigated 
through a singular natural canal, of so intricate a kind, that more than 
once it was impossible to divine how she should be extricated ; and in one 
place the depth of water is so inconsiderable, as to be only navigable with- 
in a certain time of high water. This difficult passage, called Bringebeer 
Sound, saves a wide circuit; the granitic rocks have low, shaven, undu- 
lating surfaces which conceal the distant horizon. On leaving the thriv- 
ing merchant’s establishment at Groto, and emerging from the labyrinth 
of low islands and headlands, we find ourselves quite suddenly in the Vest- 
fiord, with the stupendous range of the Lofodden islands spread in a mo- 
ment panoramalike before us. In but a few instances have I been so 
struck with any prospect. Mr. Everest has described the Lofoddens, and 
truly, as resembling the jaw of a shark. From the place I describe, more 
than one-third of the entire horizon (125°) was occupied by the sharply- 
defined jagged summits of this wonderful range of island mountains. The 
actual extent on the map, from Rost, the outmost of them, to the sound 
or channel which separates Hindo from the mainland, is no less than 130 
English miles; and the whole of this extent is one mass of peaks, which 
at a distance appear inaccessible, as many of them probably are. To 
sketch such an outline would be all but impossible, and, if possible, could 
give no idea of the scene. The sun still hovered over the pinnacles of 
the Lofodden when I retired at a late hour. We were then in the midst 
of the great Vest-fiord, dreaded by mariners for the terrible swell of the 
ocean, and the real dangers of the Maelstrom when the wind blows from 
the south-west. It was now in the diametrically opposite quarter, and the 
warmth, the stillness, and repose of everything, recalled thoughts of the 
sunny south, far more than a latitude considerably to the north of any 
part of Iceland. No doubt all these wear a very different aspect accord- 
ing to the accidents of weather. Nothing struck me more on this voyage 
than the almost complete absence of low fogs, indeed, of mists of every 





kind, which mar so often the really grand scenery of our own Hebrides, 
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and especially of Orkney and Shetland. Under other circumstances, 
with the mountain tops obscured, and the sea rolling ina honey swell, s 
voyage to the Lofoddens would be fgr from a pleasure excursion, and I 
can conceive no country where the impressions of a traveller are likely 
to be more dependent on the weather.” —pp. 59—61. 

Professor Forbes closes his account of Norway with some general ob- 
servations on the peculiarities of its scenery that are so striking, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of extracting them :— 

“ The scenery of Norway, which is, of course, the result of wd my 
peculiarities, may be divided into three classes—that of its valleys, its 
fields, and its fiords. The first resembles, on the whole, that of the tamer 

arts of the Alps—often picturesque, sometimes grand, and occasi 

ighly pleasing, especially near the lakes. The second is in some degree 
eye to this country, and must disappoint many who are not pre 

or its singularity. These fields or fjelds are often interminable wilder- 
nesses, undulating or varied only by craggy heights devoid of majesty, 
rarely attaining the snow-line, but spotted over with ungainly patehes of 
white. Von Buch, ali whose descriptions betray a very ardent determina- 
tion to exalt the scenery of Norway, compares the aspect of Snehattah to 
that of Mont Blanc as seen from the Breven! But it would be difficult, I 
should think, to find a seconder for such a judgment. The height of the 
summits of Norwegian mountains above the table-land which forms their 
base, is usually too small to give them much effect. But the scenery of 
the fiords and the profound valleys, which may be considered as the mere 
prolongation of them, is the really distinguishing feature of Norway as 
regards the picturesque. It is analagous, indeed, to that of the west coast 
of Scotland, but cn a scale of much greater grandeur ; and by those who 
have fully appreciated, with due leisure and under favourable circum- 
stances of weather, the magnificent scenery of our Hebrides, including 
the Orkney and Shetland, and the western firths, the praise will not seem 
small. The depth of the inlets, the precipitousness and continuity of the - 
cliffs, the number and singular form of the rocks and islands, occasion a 
succession of prospects the most varied and surprising. Then the fre- 
quent appearance of perpetual snow, and the occurrence of glaciers close 
to the sea, give a vivid contrast to the luxuriance of vegetation, and the 
warm tones of colour which in fine weather commonly prevail. 

“* But of all the contrasts which Norway presents to other mountainous 

countries, the abundance of running water is, perhaps, the most striking 
to a stranger—its noble rivers and its impressive waterfalls are, perhaps, 
the features of the scenery most generally dwelt upon ; and many tourists 
seem to make the latter the sole or main objects of their search. This, I 
think, isa mistake. A cascade isanoble object as forming part of a land- 
scape, but it is often situated so as to be well seen only when every other 
part of the landscape is excluded. If dwelt upon exclusively, it becomes 
a mere /usus nature, not an element of scenery ; and, if made the exclu- 
sive object of a laborious journey, can scarcely fail to disappoint. I have 
not seen the most celebrated falls of Norway, for my other objects of in- 
quiry did not lead me near them; but, having visited those of other 
countries, I have come to the conclusion that, setting aside the curiosity 
and rarity of a lofty cascade, smaller waterfalls, unexpectedly discovered 
in picturesque situations, convey a truer sense of pleasure and beauty to 
the mind than the thundering shoots which tumble often into nearly inae- 
cessible gorges. In the former class Norway abounds beyond calculation 
—-running water of a bright and sparkling green is seen on every side, at 
least in the valleys; it pours over cliffs often in a single leap, but more 
frequently and more effectively in a series of broken falls spreading late- 
rally as it descends, and rivetting the imagination for a long time t 
ther in the attempt to trace its subtle ramifications. The sound is ra’ 
a murmur than a roar, so divided are the streams, and go numerous the 
shelves of rock tipped with foam ; whilst a luxuriant vegetation of birch 
and alder overarches the whole, instead of being repelled by the wild tem- 
pest of air which accompanies the greater cataract. At other times sin- 
gle threads of snow-white water stretch down a steep of 2,000 feet or 
more, connecting the field above and the valley below ; they look so slen- 
der that we wonder at their absolute uniformity and perfect whiteness 
throughout so great a space—never dissipated in air, never disappearing 
under debris; but on approaching these seeming threads we are asto- 
nished at their volume, which is usually such as completely to stop com- 
munication from bank to bank. 

“ The source of this astonishing profusion of waters is to be found in 
the peculiar disposition of the surface of the country so often referred to. 
The mountains are wide and flat, the valleys are deep and far apart. The 
surfaces of the former receive and collect the rain, which is then drained 
into the narrow channels of the latter; and as the valleys ramify little, 
but usually preserve single lines. and are wholly disconnected from the 
Selle Fa eipiions slopes, it follows that the single rivers which water 
thoes eys represent the drainage of vast areas, and are supplied prin- 
cipally by streamlets which, having run long courses over the fields, are at 
last precipitated into the ravines in the form of cascades. The system 
might be represented in a homely way by great blocks of houses in an 


Y | old-fashioned town, the roofs of which collect and transmit the rain-water 


by means of communicating gutters, until, on reaching the street, the 
whole falls by means of open waterspouts, flooding the water-ways below. 

“ But there is also another reason for this striking abundance of water. 
The fall of rain is large, if not excessive, over a great part of Norway 
It is also, no doubt, greater on the fields than in the valleys of the inte- 
rior. The height of the mountain plateaux is such as to be covered more 
or less with snow during two-thirds of the year or more ; during this pe- 
riod the rivers and cascades are comparatively in many cases absolutely 
dry. The vast accumulations of autumn, winter, and spring, are to be 
thawed during the almost constant warmth of the long summer days. In 
this season alone, the interior of Norway is usually visited, and we see the 
result in the amount of drainage concentrated into that brief season. In 
the Alps, no doubt, a similar cause is active ; but the comparative rarity 
of the cascades is explained by the absolute want of table-lands, and the 
infinitely-ramified character of the valleys. In the Pyrenees, which have 
a still more ridge-like character than the Alps, the cascades are more na- 
merous, but yet far more scanty.’’—pp. 248-52. 

Professor Forbes has much to say respecting the glaciers and snow-fields 
of Norway, giving an almost complete enumeration of the most remarka- 
ble of them. He describes the plane of perpetual snow as just hovering 
over the country, and believes that a diminution of the mean summer 
temperature to the extent of even 4 deg. Fahr. would bury a large portion 
of the country under perpetual snow. 

It is a singular and wonderful link in the natural features of the world, 
that the climate of Norway is largely influenced by that of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Gulf Stream it is that, traversing the wide Atlantic, and 
sweeping by our own shores, and giving us our mild winters, impinges on 
the coast of Norway, and expends the last of its warmth in melting the 
snows and tempering the rigours of its Artic clime. But for that great 
river of warm water, Norway would be scarcely habitable. Suppose that 
all North America were to be depressed a couple of thousand feet or so, 
and its great central plain between the Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains 
converted into sea, the Gulf Stream would then flow up that open space ; 
and not only should we be deprived of it, but the return cold current from 
the north would probably sweep down our shores, and Scandinavia and 
Britain would be again buried in fog and snow through the greater part. if 
not almost the whole of the year. 

We have no space to give any of Professor Forbes’s details as to any of 
the particular glaciers of Norway, but his general sammary of them isso 
interesting that we. must make room for it :— 

“The forms of the Norwegian mountains, contrasted with the Alps, have 
been aptly enough compared by Wittich—the former to the embrasures 
of a parapet, the latter to a ridge-and-furrow roof, the depressions in the 
former representing“the profound gorges which intersect the rocky pla- 
teaux; in the latter, the usual alternation of mountain and valley. 
When such mountains are covered with snow, the difference of effect is 
manifest ; in the former it spreads over vast table-lands with tolerable uni- 
formity, or melts in the profound intersections ; in the latter it drifts and 
slides into valleys of great elevation, and by accumulation it forms gla- 
ciers. The glaciers of Norway are not therefore so large as might be ex- 
pected, or at least there are but two or three large ones in the whole 
country, and these are of an order inferior to such great glaciers as the 
Aar, Aletch, and Mer de Glace of Chamouni. The largest glacier in Nor- 
way (Lodal) may be rudely estimated to have only one-seventh of the 
surface of the Aletch glacier, tributaries in both cases being excluded ; 
but the snowfield connected with it may cover 400 English square miles 
at least, which probably exceeds in extent anything in the Alp. The 
perpetual snows of the Fondalen are much larger, and those of Sulitelma 
not inferior. 

“It results from all the observations which I was able to make in Nor- 
way (and there is that in the physsognomy of glaciers which enables us 
to form a tolerably just opinion regarding even those which I did not ac- 
tually walk over), that the conditions and structure of the Norwegian 
glaciers are almost identical with those of Switzerland, with the excep- 
tion merely of the table-like forms of the snows with which they are con- 
nected. Hyven the climatic influences have much in common. The eleva- 
tion of the Alpine valleys produces an effect analogous in many respects 
to the higher latitude of Norway. The intense heat of the summer days 
| in both situations is notorious, aided in the one case (Norway) by the al- 
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most cons’ nshine ; 
oe ensity. The cold of winter is exaggerated in a 


asing inte 
Sinise ae in both situations. The fall of rain is no doubt very great | 
in Norway, from its exposure to the Atlantic; but the enormous mass of | 
yours the formation of cloud to such an extent as nearly to) i : 
Whilst the plains of Switzerland and Piedmont have | a village has been passed since we left Christiania ; yet Gulbrandsdal is 
but 30 or 35 inches of rain annually, there falls at the Great St. — | one of the most populous and fertile districts in Norway. 
in the | 
Many 
ns will be surprised to learn that at Tolmezzo, only 1,000 feet above | 


the Alps : 
eompensate this. 


(8,000 feet, chiefly of course in the form of snow) nearly 60, and 
south-eastern Alps the fall of rain quite equals that at Bergen. 


the sea, 90 inches of rain fall. From these data we can perceive the strong 


analogy which prevails between Norway and the Alps. The chief differ- | 
ence is no doubt to be found in the shortness and greater comparative in- | 


tensity of the summer heat in the north. 

“ Every thing which I saw in Norway tends to confirm the theory of the 
cause of the motion of the glaciers, expounded by me some years ago, as 
well as the facts on which that theory was chiefly based. The leading 
facts attempted to be established in my former work on this subject, as re- 
sults of observations, are these :—1. That the downward motion of the 
ice from the mountains towards the valleys is a continuance and regular 
motion, going on day and night without starts or stops. 2. That it occurs 
in winter as well as in summer, though less in amount. 3. That it varies 
at all times, with the temperature, being less in cold than in hot weather. 
4. That rain and melting snow tends to accelerate the glacier motion. 5. 
That the centre of the glacier moves faster than the sides, as is the case 
in ariver. 6. The surface of the glacier moves faster than the bottom, 
also as in ariver. 7. The glacier moves fastest (other things being sup- 
posed alike) on steep inclinations. 8. The motion of a _— is not pre- 
vented, nor its continuity hindered, by contractions of the rocky channel 
in which it moves, nor by the inequalities of its bed. 9. The crevasses 
are for the most part formed anew annually—the old ones disappear by the 
collapse of the ice during and after the hot season. 

“These well established facts give rise to certain peculiarities in the 
form and appearance of glaciers, which are easily recognised by one ac- 
customed to such observations, but on which we cannot now dwell. All 
of these I have observed on one or other of the Norwegian glaciers. 

“I conclude, therefore, that the differences are slight and immaterial 
between the glaciers of central Europe and those of Scandinavia. The 
theory of their motion, which I have deduced from the facts above stated 
or referred to, is this :—That a glacier is a plastic mass impelled by gra- 
vity, having tenacity sufficient to mould itself upon the obstacles which it 
encounters, and to permit one portion to slide past another without frac- 
ture, except when the forces are so violent as to produce discontinuity in 
the form of a crevasse, or more generally of a bruised condition of the 
mass so acted on ;—that in consequence, the motion of such a mass on a 
great scale resembles that of a river, allowance being made for almost in- 
comparably greater viscosity,—hence the retardation of the sides and 
bottom : Finally, that diminution of temperature, diminishing the plasti- 
city of the ice, and also the hydrostatic pressure of the water which fills 
every pore in summer, retards its motion, whilst warmth and wet produce 
@ contrary effect. These are the opinions which I laid down in 1842, 
and arn teu years’ experience and consideration have only tended to 
confirm. 

“In one iustance only have I been able to infer the probable annual 

of the ice of a Norwegian glacier. This was in the Krondal gla- 
cier, of which, by means of the intervals of the ‘dirt bands,’ I estimated 
the annual progress at 168 feet. It appeared to me to be pretty much 
what I should have expected in Switzerland in a similar situation. I 
conclude, on the whole, that the plasticity of the Norwegian glaciers are 
greater in summer than in those of the Alps, and also that their season of 
rapid motion is probably shorter, which will compensate on the whole for 
its greater swiftness. This might be also inferred from the fact, that so 
long as the day is perpetual, or nearly so, the long diurnal pause in the 
liquefying process which produces so marked and impressive an effect to- 
wards sunset on the Swiss glaciers scarcely occurs ; thaw is or may be al- 
most continuous ; the ice is dissolving unintermittedly for weeks together. 
This also produces an excessive amount of melting snow during the twen- 
ty-four hours, part of which goes to lubricate and saturate the glacier. It 
is easy to see how eflectual such a continuous action must be in softening 
the ice, compared to an intermitting one. Again, the shortness of the 
arctic summer is well known : six weeks of fine weather is a fair allow- 
ance. Consequently the season of greatest plasticity is as short as it is 
intense ; the growth of the glacier may be compared to the growth of the 
loxuriant herbage. Consequently a long winter of comparative immobi- 
lity fills up most of the year. pry 

“This, | say, might have been inferred beforehand ; but my observa- 
tions, so far as they go, lead to the same conclusions. I may mention, as 
a meting though incidental illustration, the beautiful little glacier of 
Kaagen, in lat. 70°, in which the form of a trickling tear is so well exhi- 
bited as to present strikingly a ‘ collective instance’ of the plastic theory, 
bearing evidence in its mere aspect, of the ductility and tenacity of the 
ow drop. I might indeed affirm that a glance at this one phenomenon 

m the deck of the steamer would have satisfied me, had other proof 
been wanting, that the consistence and mode of progression of a glacier 
is the same in latitude 70° as in latitude 45°. The remarkable state of 
collapse and reconsolidation of the crevasses which I observed on the re- 
pacer | crystalline and firm ice of the Nygaard glacier early in the 
month of August, is a similar example.”—pp. 232-37. 

He alludes more briefly and incidentally to the interesting subject of 
the great former extension of glaciers over Norway—an extension of which 
there can be no doubt. The amount of this extension, however, and tbe 
precise character of the effect due to it, may still be in some degree a 
matter of controversy. The phenomena to be explained and accounted 
for are so numerous and so various, not only in Norway but in Britain and 
Western Europe generally, as well as in North Amegica and other parts 
of the globe, that they evidently cannot be referred to one simple action, 
Glaciers, icebergs—floating or stranded, drift ice, shore ice, strong cur- 
rents, lines of breakers, the slipping of sand and mud laden with blocks, 
the washing to and fro of shingle and pebbles—all of these actions have 
to be taken into account before we can fully understand the complicated 
appearances exhibited in connexion with what geologists call “ thedrift.” 
After mentioning some difficulties that occurred to his mind as regards 
these matters, Professor Forbes says :— 

“On the other hand, I will state some considerations which seem to les- 
sen or remove difficulties which have been urged against the opinion that 
Norway was once nearly covered by snow and ice. That this was really 
the case is, I think, rendered probable by the facts so well described by 
Esmark, as well as by the grooving and polishing of the valleys connec- 
ted with the great plateaux in the direction of their declivities (as in the 
vaHeys of the Driva and the Justedal), and by the evidence for a limit to 
the height of the abrading action, which lowers as we approach the coast, 
and is marked by the contrast of the roches moutonnées below. with the 
rugged peaks which rise over them. To these may be added the exis- 

tence of moraines, especially termina? moraines ; and, though I speak 
conjecturally, I have little doubt that the terraces, which are well known 
to exist in Sweden and Lapland between the Kjdlen range and the Gulf 
of Bothnia, are due in some degree at least, to the continuous moraines of 
ancient glaciers descending on that side from mountains still partially 
covered with perpetual snow. Such moraines almost invariable produce 
lakes ; and it is well known that a chain of lakes at nearly equal heights 
above the sea interrupt the courses of the numerous rivers of that wide and 
ee country. I repeat, however, that this iswnly a conjecture.”—pp. 


We would not have the reader suppose that, while the grand objects of 
nature are the principal matters described in Professor Forbes’s book, the 
human interest is altogether forgotten. Glimpses of the habits and char- 
acters of the people are continually afforded us, revealing a population 
for the most part singularly estimable, a strong, brave, honest, frank, and 
independent race, worthy of their own pine-sheltered valleys, and in har- 
mony with the grandeur and massiveness of their country. Take the fol- 
lowing little picture as a wayside sketch :— 

“ The space in front of the inn, and the inn itself, were crowded with 
peasants—the occasion being, as we understood, letting the contracts for 
the improvement of the line of road which we had just traversed. We 
had here consequently a good opportunity of observing the characteris- 
tics of the male inhabitants of this district of Norway. The opinion ofa 
ayes traveller ignorant of the language, is, perhaps, hardly worth stat- 

; but, having some faith in physiognomy, I will venture to record my 
impression at the time—that I had never in any country, seen so fine a 
peasantry, in point both of general appearance and of expression, as on 
this journey, and more particularly on the north descent of the Dovre. 
The Y neon d men are tall and muscular, and their deportment unites 
man with gentleness in a remarkable degree. As the hair is worn 
long at all ages, the appearance of the aged men is venerable and occa- 
sionally highly striking. The costume is extremely becoming, being of 
pale brown home-manufactured woollen cloth, slightly embroidered in 


with a belt, curieusly jointed, of leather and brass, from which 
gs a knife (also made in the rural districts) with a carved handle, 
which is used in eating. A hanging red woollen cap completes the dress. 
Some travellers declaim against the slowness and stupidity of the Nor- 
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in the other (Switzerland) by the influence of | wegians. Slow they may be as regards the deliberateness of their actions, 


bat, so far as the experience of this journey extends, I should describe them 

as, in general, more than commonly intelligent and courteous.”’—p. 32. 
This population seems to be singularly scattered over the country :— 
“ With the exception of Lillehammer on the Miosen Lake, nothing like 


It isa singular 
peculiarity of the country that villages are almost unknown, at least if we 
except the wést coast, where there is a slightly greater tendency to con- 
centration. When we look at Munch’s excellent map, and see it crowded 
with names, we fancy that the country must be populous. But these spots 
so named are single houses, or at most two or three nearly connected, 
where as many families reside, which constitute a gaerd (pronounced 
gore), usually occupied by a peasant proprietor, who (at least in the re- 
moter districts) takes his name from the gaard which he possesses or 
where he resides, as is common in the#Scottish Highlands. This dissemi- 
nation of houses, this absence of villages—an index in some degree of the 
peculiar political condition of the country, and the universality of land- 
ownership—is one of the most singular features of Norway. It gives at 
first a dreary interminable aspect to a country, like that of a book unre- 
lieved by the customary subdivision into chapters, where we are at least 
invited to halt, though we are at liberty to proceed. Another feature is 
the paucity of churches in most places, although again in others they seem 
crowded in needless profusion ; the last is a very rare exception—but I 
recollect on the way from Bergen to Christiania passing four in a single 
stage. I think we did not see as many in the whole journey by land from 
Miosen to the Dovre-field. They are almost invariably of the homeliest 
description ; treesteeem rarely to be purposely planted near them ; and, 
what is stranger still, they are usually quite isolated, or with only the 
praestengaard or parsonage in the neighbourhood.” —pp. 12~13. 

The travelling in the interior of the country is by a sort of gig, called a 
“kariole,” with room for only one passenger, and no springs :— 

“ The horses are changed at every stage (of which the usual length is 
from six to twelve English miles), being furnished by the neighbouring 
peasants, who in rotation are bound to supply them. The owner or his 
boy accompanies the carriage, and usually sits on the top of the travel- 
ler’s bag or portmanteau. To secure horses, it is necessary to send on a 
forbud-seddel, or schedule, ordering them to be in readiness on a given 
day andhour. If the traveller dissappoints the postmaster, either by delay 
or non-appearance, he is liable to a fine. It is most economical to send 
these schedules a day or two before, by the letter post, to the different 
stations on the line of journey ; but those who are making their first essay 
in this novel mode of travelling, do wisely not to commit themselves so 
far beforehand. In general the traveller may confidently expect civility 
and honesty both from the postmasters, and the peasants, even though his 
knowledge of the language (Danish) be trifling. If he calculate the sums 
he is due correctly beforehand, and be provided with sufficient change 
there is no risk of detention.”—pp. 7-8. 

Professor Forbes speaks in high terms, not only of the honesty, but of 
the punctuality and exactness of the people :— 

“This punctuality and consciousness of the importance of time and of 
knowing habitually within a trifle of what o’clock it is, and keeping en- 
gagements according, is a feature not unimportant, I imagine, in the civi- 
lisation of a people. Although before I travelled in Norway, I was quite 
aware of the theory of posting, and supposed that it might be maintained 
with tolerable exactness on a great line of communication, such as that 
from Christiania to Trondbjem, it appeared to me nearly incredible that 
relays should be ready to a minute on unfrequented roads, where days 
may elapse without a single demand for horses, which, moreover, must be 
procured from peasants living often five or ten English miles from the 
post-house. Even the road across the Fille-field is so little traversed that 
now, in the height of the season, I did not fall in with a single person 
posting in the same direction, and met but one (English) party in the op- 
posite one. The highway in some places was et gass-grown ; but 
still the relays were always ready, the postmaster or his deputy usually 
on the spot, and (as I was provided with plenty of smali coin) the settle- 
ment was made in a moment, and without remark, or, more generally, the 
money was received with thanks. Not the slightest attempt was made on 
the whole journey (nor oy other which I made in Norway) to exact a 
penny more than the legal fare, nor in any way or manner to take advan- 
tage of a traveller whose helplessness, as regards the language, and con- 
sequently, explaining or enforcing his rights, was only too palpable. Yet 
I cannot too strongly urge the immense advantage which even the casual 
traveller enjoys who has made himself acquainted, however, slightly with 
the Danish language. It is usually considered an easy acquisition, es- 
pecially to one who is conversant both with English and German. I can- 
not say, however, that I found it so. The German word was sure to occur 
where it should have been the English one, and vice versa. Besides, there 
is a large infusion of words resembling neither language, especially of the 
shorter ones—prepositions and the like—which give an entirely strange 
sound to the spoken tongue. Unfortunately there is no good or even tol- 
erable Danish and English dictionary, nor any grammar well adapted to 
the traveller’s use.’”’”—pp. 179-80. 

After closing his account of bis tour in Norway, Professor Forbes sud- 
denly transports us to the borders of France and Switzerland, and gives us 
a few chapters descriptive of former tours among the almost unknown 
mountains of Dauphiné, and some in the central parts of Switzerland, in- 
cluding an ascent of the Jungfrau. These are all fairly connected to- 
gether by a common subject, namely, the exploration of the ice-world. 

The chapters are very interesting ; and we hardly know which to ad- 
mire most, the intellectual or the bodily vigour and activity of Professor 
Forbes. Scientific men are not much in the habit of boasting of their feats 
of strength or skill, of the hardships they endured, or the dangers they 
have braved ; but any one whois acquainted with the ground, and who 
reads Professor Forbes’s account of the glaciers he’has traversed, the pre- 
cipitous heights he has scaled, the Alpine passes he has broken through, 
must know that. even among the inhabitants of these countries them- 
selves, few men could be found who would have been able, or who would 
have dared to accompany him, except the most active, and hardy, and well- 
practised of the chamois-hunters and shepherds that live among the moun- 
tains. Some passages in the account of the ascent of the Jungfrau make 
one shudder to read them ; and we really doubt whether the object to be 
obtained justifies men in exposing themselves, and inducing others to ex- 
pose themselves, to such awful risks. We will not harrow our readers by 
quoting any descriptions of these ; but one passage gives us a glimpse of 
so much beauty, that we cannot more fitly close this article than by ap- 
pending it :— 

“ Viesch is a magnificent specimen ofa glacier. The crevasses in the 
jirn became wider as the slope was greater, and we saw some yawning 
chasms with greenish-white walls (the colour of the firn), forty, sixty, or 
eighty feet wide. But the grandest of all were some just under our feet. 
A casual opening in the snow but a few inches wide, disclosed to us several 
times some of the most exquisite sights in nature. The crevasses of the 
firn or névé are not like those of the glacier—mere wedge-like splits with 
icy walls—but roomy expanded chambers of irregular forms, partly snow 
and partly ice; partly roofed over with tufted bridges of snow; partly 
open to the air, with vast dislocated masses tossing about. Stalactites of 
ice, possibly forty or fifty teet long, hanging from the walls and sides ex- 
actly like those in the finest calcareous grotto, but infinitely superior in 
so far as the light which shows them is not the smoky glare of a few tal- 
low candles, but a mellow radiance streaming from the sides of the cav- 
erns themselves, and which, by the faintness or intensity of its delicate 
hue, assists the eye in seizing the relations of many parte. 

“I do not recollect to have imagined anything of the kind so exquisitely 
beautifal as one in particular of these chasms, over which by chance we 
found ourselves walking, when a gap not a foot wide in its snowy roof 
admitted us to the somewhat awful acquaintance of the concealed abysses 
over which we trod.”’.—pp. 308-9. 


WANTED, THE POLICE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


My dear Tait,--It is, I am sure, a source of infinite regret to the 
devouter devotees of literature that it does not possess a single journal 
which wholesomely exercises the functions of a police in the purlieus of 
poetry. From the police reports (from which I promise you some curious 
evidence as to the increased t nacity of the female skull after marriage), 
I learn that the civil constable is ever absent from the spot where a tinct- 
ure of his office is most needed. The expression, I remark, is, “ Of course 
there was no policeman.” Now the literary constable is guilty of far more 
flagrant derelictions of duty ; for while he most ostentatiously displays 
himself wherever it is possible to “ cast his lines,’’ he is at the same time 
almost uniformly blind toany ostentatious display of imposturethere. A 
literary Lancet, my dear Tait! a literary Lancet, or we die! As the 
medical journal of that name, deliberately and by analysis, weighed, 
measured, and exposed the powdered glass in M‘Cannister’s celebrated 
Universal Mixture, and the beans, the burnt liver of horses, which rendered 
Smile and Smoke’s coffee the most delicious in London,* so should a lite- 





* See an assertion to this effect written upon a picture of “ Halting in a De- 








rary Lancet declare how much fustian is interwoven in Mr. Posturer’s 
splendid “Dream of the Despairing,”’ and state the number of what im- 
— and the specific gravity of what absurdities go to render 
r. Amadis Degaul’s poem the most remarkable we have seen for many 
ears, 
. Not, sir, that I conceive for an instant that there is an insufficient 
amount of criticism on books of verse—far from it!—nor am I an adder, 
deaf to the voice of those charmers who teach the due proportions of poet- 
ry in distorted strains—rendering their frequently pure and just ideas in 
language stilted too far above the occasion; nor can I be oblivious of 
those criticisms named “ slashing,’”’ which now and then marshal their 
terrors round some forlorn aspirant whom Folly has blinded as the knight 
of La Mancha was blinded, placed upon the enchanted steed, and sent 
whizzing (in idea) past the “stars!’’ Alas well do I remember that 
slasher of thine own, dear Tait, wherein you flashed blazing and trenchant 
about the Pegasus of our mutual friend Leadbeater--spearing, tickling, 
affixing burning burrs upon the hide of that animal, and equibs unto his 
tail--roaring thunders of laughter into one long ear, and flashing blasts 
of irony into the other—upon the hide, unto the tail, into the ears of that 
mere nag of wood, helpless, hopeless, deaf, dumb, and blind to all but 
Leadbeater. I do not say I wept, but I do oy I was sorry, to see so 
magnificent an exhibition of such littleness, so brilliant an exposure of 
such impotency and pretension, as could by no possibility have imposed 
even upon the meek and fair-haired Mrs. L. or the respected parents of her 
husband. 

Haply, sir, you may not remember the occasion referred to ; and with- 
out troubling you to turn back to the volume for eighteen hundred and 
forty-odd, take it as an instance of what adorns the pages of our contem- 
poraries every year, and every week of the year. It is thus, and with 
such exertion, they whip shadows and unsubstantial things ; it is thus that 
they exhaust all their scorn, all their laughter, all their indignation on 
such harmless books as never engaged the attention of any other than 
themselves ; while nonsense the most dangerous and subversive, is bowed 
into the confidence of an unsuspecting public: And this, sir, is the real 
cause of my complaining. If gentlemen will sally from their habitations 
armed with sword, pistol, dirk, tomahawk, and rifle, to attack goslings— 
if they will dance war-dances about the bodies of the unfledged slain—the 
most irascible onlooker can only smile, and divide his commiseration be- 
tween the fowler and the fowls ; and if critics, asa relief from the sterner 
tasks of their self-appointed duties, insist upon fishing drowned poetas- 
ters from the deeps of popular oblivion, for the sake of exercising upon 
them hot indignation and galvanic humour--why, sir, still will we smile, 
and still commiserate. Butit isa lamentable thing that, at the same time, 
poetasters, dangerous because imposing, and imposing only because so ex- 
quisitely meretricious, are permitted to adopt the classic parsley and cor- 
rupt our literature. 

I shall write more to the purpose, perhaps, if I write specifically, and 
give you an instance. 

You are aware (from the publishers’ advertisements) that there is at 
this present moment a revival of poetry. This revival seems to be new, 
and the poesy peculiar. Its favourite form is demi-dramatic! the drama- 
tis persone chiefly consist of a Thinker, a Dreamer, or a Poet; the sub- 
ject-matter, Thinkers’, Dreamers’, or Poets’ ideas (in extraordinary con- 
fusion) of the Infinite or the Soul. Time, night ; the action, “ a pause,” 
“a long pause,” and *‘ another pause”’ in the coacatenation of those ideas ; 
for all the rest, the Stars! Style, intensely seasoned, and in extreme haut 
gout. The poet—that is to say, the author—is always in a fine frenzy 
rolling ; he is an exuberant porcupine in regard to similes ; his figures 
are designed to take you by the throat, adown which each separate idea 
is rammed with a point of admiration. He propounds large, dark, and 
mysterious problems, and broods over them as a hen from the retired vil- 
lage of Dorking might over the eggs ofa cayman. He has much to say, 
and more to question, of one whose name, sir, I dare not write in a letter 
like this, but whom be dishonours in virtue of the fine frenzy, and blas- 
phemes by rightof Genius. To use the American tongue (which is really 
a fountain of refreshing, after the perusal of a revived poet), the way he 
loves nature “Is a Caution.” But my dear Tait, why need I proceed 
with this specification? Did we not dine together at the Cock, and at 
once discuss these poets and your chops? Oh, why was it not permitted 
us to discuss them, not only at the same time, but in the same manner? 
What happiness to have devoured Posturer and Degaul as--! But let us 
return to our muttons ! 

These are the poets, then, of whom we go in danger ; this is the schoo? 
which, containing perhaps two men of eccentric ability, claims sucking 
scores of pretenders, who impose upon the critics, and not 4 few of the 
critical public, by the mere sound and fury of their performances. I must 
admit, however, that they imitate poetry to admiration. The spurious 
article looks real and to the life within eight inches of the spectator’s eye ; 
and, what is more, when read aloud sounds so round, so musical, so sono- 
rous, 80 conceitful and startling, as perfectly to delude the ear. Now, 
perhaps it may be said that real poetry being so rare a thing, the manu- 
facture of a cheap substitute for the use of schools and families is a de- 
sideratum. I will not deny it, sir. Ifso, why not? But ifso, I dothink 
we have good reason to congratulate ourselves upon the result which in 
this, as in other cases, has attended the industry, ingenuity, and audacity 
of the nineteenth century. 

I weary you, sir. Let me, then, come at once to that instance which 
resolved me upon writing this letter, and which, though otherwise per- 
fectly unimportant, will thoroughly illustrate what this letter is meant to 
express. 

There exists a London literary journal called the Critic—a journal ad- 
mirably conducted, and with great industry. This journal is recognised 
by a large and respectable circle of readers as an authority on poetry ; 
what, indeed, it especially pretends to be. And, sir, I do think it might 
have continued so to be, but for one misfortune. The Critic found a 
poet. The Critic has the honour, I believe, of having been the first to 
herald in that poet of the stars and of bad grammar, Smith ; and since 
then, has been going up and down in the highways and in the byeways, 
searching for more poets—with extraordinary success. A new genius 1s 
discovered, his peculiarities described, his image set up and bowed down 
to, in the Critic on the first and fifteenth of every month. It is not, how- 
ever, of the Critic’s criticisms, or of the books it criticises, that I would 
speak. There is a poet who enjoys the peculiar confidence and admira- 
tion of that well-known authority—so peculiar a confidence, so entire an 
admiration, that the Critic adopts his poem, and prints it. Or why does 
that journal print it ? Well, sir, this poet I only venture to bring under 
the notice of your readers because he is a shining example of that magni- 
ficent emptiness which threatens, amid the applause of the critics, to 1n- 
flate our literature, and make it generally windy. 

For the poem of J. Stanyan Bigg is of “ Night and the Soul!” The 
hero is described as the Thinker ; in that portion immediately under my 
notice, as ‘the Thinker dissatisfied with his vocation.” His cogitations 
seem to form the whole of the poem (which is continuous and lengthy), 
and perfectly justify his dissatisfaction. There is a “‘ reaction” in these 
cogitations (I confine myself to one portion), which thus commences :— 


Whence comes these dark misgivings—this strange dread ? 
These sudden chills, and creepings of a fear 

I never felt till now ; as though the heavens 
Were muttering silent curses o’er my head 

Too black to meet the eye of God, too deep 

For heaven with all its stars to hear and live? 
Has the great Evil woven round my soul 

A spell of Pandemonium, and a shroud 

Framed of the glooms and horrors that surround 
His gleaming palace-home, like smoke round fire, 
That I should feel thus namelessly immersed, 
Baptised in horrent shadows and dim dreads? 


With a line of 4 . 4 potty ae 
to follow. The cause of this frightful state of things is then described to 
the end of the chapter, and may be summarised in the poet’s own wes 
as because he had “ stretched his arms and clasped an empty void ; search’ 
ed for truth, and lo! the infinite ; sought the soul of beauty, and behold * 
a skull!” 

All things have been enigmas unto me ; 

And I have spent my soul in their solution, 

Leaving them all but unsolved riddles still ;— 

Have gone into the outer world of thought, 

And come back hay «A ageses like the rest, 

Bearing an unwise blank upon my face— 

A look of wonder at the universe, — 

And all my days have been deep questionings, 

Whose answers were but questions deeper still. 

Thus hath ail been a bootless want of faith, 

A querulous negation in the world, 

And ‘‘ Question” is the upshot of it all. 

Grand consummation this, of all my hopes! 

Most glorious product of a life of toil! 

An empty vat refuseth to be fill’d, a aa 
ed in S. and 8.’s window, and in which the Arabs may be seen 
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Because, forsooth, it knows not why it should ! 

A stubborn harp-string will not yield a sounc 

Though its own maker’s finger striketh it, 

Because,—Oh, [ could laugh in bitterness- 

It knows not ali the laws of harmony! 

The Tinite finds it cannot com achent } 

q infinite, : crumbles dolefnl things - 

The infinite, and grumbl utnider gene 


i i } the first and 
the following combination of letters may express 
Porhept al comment upon such a dismal state of affairs : te! te ! tc! 
~ have the whole of the gist, and the nature of the inspiration, 


Tee te Soul,” so a fair i y the style and qualities of 
“Ni nd the Soul,” as also a fair idea of the style and q 
of * Nig sition —if it be reasonable to call that style composed. Of the 


Ite oor (tbe gist and inspiration), pitched so far above sublunary thiags 


ary appreciation as they are, I am too humble to speak, hav- 
and oobred in the City ; but, 1 do beseech you, mark what a grand, 
tan original array of words is here! How they rumble—bow they 
ba and grind! What a rolling of the eyes is visible in the first quoted 
—_ what sardonic twitches of the mouth in the latter, especially when 
peg OM won't be filled, because it doesn’t kaow why it should! if you in- 
ee on that, what better or more exciting article can you desire for the 
= oP achools and families? But, perbaps, you think there ought to be 
= attempt at meaning in these lines? My dear Tait, you grovel! The 
pon ve ts look down from the verge of the Infinite in scorn of that 
nitifal shopkeeping spirit which demands that poetry should be chained 
P the base purposes of practical prose. What is the yse of taking the 
trouble to,write poetry if you have to “ make sense?” And if you make 
how are you to get such a splendid collection of words together ? 
ad the Infinite nonsense of those opening lines ; hence those muttered 
arses, which the Thinker evidently bears, are silent ; hence those curses 
; e not green nor blue, nor even of a mixed tint (which, though they are 
inaudible, might afford some chance of their being detected by a keen ob- 
server), but black, sir! and so black that,—a revived poet, being under a 
necessity to misuse his Maker’s name at least once in so many lines,— 
the omniscient eye cannot see them. But there is a real touch of art, not 
to say of artfulness, in the use of that adjective “ silent” after all. You 
ive, sir, that if when the heavens muttered the curses they had not 
their tongues, heaven, with all its stars, would have gone at once to 
eee table limbo: the imprecations being so deep that it could not hear 
them and live, nor coulditsstars. = see 
The poet of * Night and the Soul” is equally the type of his revived 
brethren ia bis appreciation of the stars. The portion of which I speak 
begins with the stars, and its last word is “ stars,’”’ and the stars are other- 
wise wrought into similes at least four times besides in a single column of 
rint, It seems to be of little consequence how these stars are introduced, 
or whether they bear any resemblaace to the things or the nothings to 
which they are likened, or whether or no they suggest deformity of idea 
or absardity of expression. Stars is a fine, sonorous word, working in 
beautifully at the end of a line or before “ another pause!’ Therefore is 
it used often. Thus J. Stanyan Bigg, speaking of his Flora, says that she 
would— 
Trample on the glooms around my soul 
Like daylight upon darkness ; and the prints 
Of thy sweet feet would be like stars at night, 
Or like bright primroses on sunburnt banks. 


Daylight trampling on darkness, leaves prints like stars, at night. Yet 
palpably impossible aud absurd as this very grandiloquent image is, it is 
scareely more so than the image which follows. Bright primroses never 

w on sun- burned banks in ¢his world; though we must not forget that 
this class of poets derive much of their observation from the other. 

But, sir, the Muse does occasionally cast a pearl to poets of this new 
kind ; and what do you think they do with it? 

Oh, wert thou with me-— 
(This is still Flora.) 
Oh, wert thou with me I might yet be blessed! 
My heart would then be all rimmed round with light. 
Thy love would hang upon it, like the moon 
Ou heaven’s dark concave on a winter's night. 

Now this, sir, Ido think a beautiful image; but Stanyan Bigg could 
net Iet the pear! lie where it was beneficently cast, but must overheap it 
with trite and trashy images, which absolutely controvert it, and render 
it merely a premise to a ridiculous conclusion. For the oy consequence 
that occurs to the revived J. Stanyan on the pretty supposition that love 
would hang upon his heart, like the moon on heaven’s dark concave on 
a winter might, is, that he should then “ go on singing through the world 
like mountain streams in June ;”’ and his life “ be like bees in sultry sum- 
mer time.” Such composition, to say little, is directly offensive to the 
meanest taste ; always offended when an endeavour is made to produce 
or to heighten effect by supplementary, meretricions, and flashy means. 

Bat what have you done that I should extend these remarks to every 
line of “ Night and the Soul?” Let me, then, simply cut out another 
piece of the poem for your printer; my aim, indeed, is but to quote an 
example of that mischievous nonsense, which only serves to disgust sensi- 
ble, thoughtful, or religious men with the very appearance of good poetry ; 
while it confirms the sickly of schools and families in a complete inappre- 
ciation of the most insidiously worthless features of bad poetry. I charge 
snch writers as Mr. Bigg, not with failing to write well, but with degrad- 
ing literature, and debasing both the material and the uses of our simple, 
noble Eaglish tongue: an offence, however, of the importance and extent 
of which, I am atraid, they have not the remotest idex Yet. in the 

nt case, it may be excusable. Mr. Bigg is, in all probability, a 
renchman ; for I perceive he uses a noun printed thus, solacement ; 
though I, at least, cannot consent to the placement of such a word in our 
Dictionaries. And what does “ horrent” signify, applied to such a noun 
as“ shadows?” But it is the corruption of style in which the revived 
succeed best. I beg your observation, sir, in the following very charac- 
.teristie passage, of the gigantic puerility of the sarcasm with which it 
opens, and the windy pretension of philosophy which marks the whole. 
The passage about the flowers only surpasses that corresponding one 
about the tub in its foolish irreverence. 
These were my themes. 
And, like an idiot weeping for the moon, 
1 went off wailing that I wanted more— 
Immeasurably more than I could have. 
‘The bird was dumb because it could not drown 
The rattling thunder with its evening song ; 
And the bright butterfly refused to spread 
The velvet splendour of its plumes, because 
It could not put the sun out with its wings. 
And when at length I roused me from my dream, 
And walk’d out in the woods for solacement, 
The very winds laugh’d at me, and the flowers 
Smiled up a keen rebuke, for they had grown 
Beneath the hand of God, and spurn’d it not : 
Had fill’d the measure of their being up, 
And ask'd not wherefore they should ~ a and bud ; 
And everything within the landscape seem’d 
A glittering reproach, for they all lived 
As they were pre-ordained, and question’d not. 
And I crept through them, like a guilty spy 
Who had done nothing in the world but peep, 
And had seen nothing to reward the act 
Until I fled from Nature as from Doom, 
And plunged into the vortex of the towns, 
Hoping to drown the voice of self-reproach 
Amid the jar of battling interests, 
And draw a veil of smoke between myself 
And the all-conscious glance of star-eyed heaven, 
Saying unto my soul, ‘* Here I shall find 
Shams like myself—men who have thrown away 
Huge fragments of their life in vain pursuits, 
And found themselves the poorer for their toil, 
And flung the dice of life up in disgust.” 
Bat no! I found all eagerly at work ; 
And though my motives had been high as heaven, 
And theirs were sordid as a miser’s hoards, 
Yet they had bravely won while I had lost : 
They had gone down into the field of Time 
And come off conquerors while I was foil’d ; 
They had been workers, and the universe 
Was grateful to them as it is for stars. 

[Another long pause.)} 
an conelade—be not alarmed—with achallenge. I strongly suspect that 
be revived are in the constant habit of using words to which they them. 
a no meaning. One of these--one that for ever occurs—is the 

ite; and, honestly I say it, I bave been utterly unable to compre- 
rosary what these poets mean by the word. From the context of the fol- 
ing passage, thanks to Mr. Bigg, I learn what it is not :— 


The source of Being, and Eternit 

Man, God, the Universe, the Taf ante, 

The source of Good and Evil, and their laws 
And the relatious of the All to One , 
And of the One to All, and the deep cause 


——— —————— 





Now I ask Mr. Bigg, for the benefit of forlorn lexicographical bumanity, 


to tell us what “the Infinite” is; and I risk the assertion, that he ean- 
not answer. 


I remain, my dear Tait, your friend and admirer, 
Orson a’ Woops. 


' 
PERSONALITIES IN PARLIAMENT. 


War bas broken out in Parliament as well as on the Danube, and the 
dull monotony of our Legislature was diversified on Monday night by a 
very brisk passage of arms between Lord Jobn Russell and Mr. Disraeli. 
Without losing their Parliamentary temper—that is, without saying any- 
thing for which they could fairly be called to order—these well matched 
champions contrived, with a practised ingenuity inconceivable to men 
whose minds are not thoroughly imbued with Parliamentary etiquette, to 
utter a number of remarks inconceivably disagreeable to each other, and 
delectable to a Legislature never so happy as when listening to the inver- 
change of bitter and stinging personalities between its leading members. 
Whether it be that these things sound better than they read, that the 
taunt loses its force for want of the sardonic smile with which it is uttered, 
or the epigram its sting for want of the sneer which gives it raciness and 
causticity, we cannot tell, but we certainly do not think that the perusal 








but she provided an unusual facility for prolonging the altercation beyond 

the ordinary limits of a speech on each side. The number of Orders to be 

discharged from the paper gave the opportunity of making a succession of 

speeches cach vicing in bitterness with the other, and only leaving off at 

last because any attempt at further inveetive must inevitably end in an 

anti climax. 

It would require an epic muse to do justice to this celebrated battle, 

but our readers must be content with a plain narrative, and supply the 

colouring themselves. First, then, Mr. Disraeli, seeing that five bills, 

which he had no slight hopes of being able to throw out, were being dex- 

terously and quietly withdrawn from his clutch by the smooth and easy 

rhetoric of the Attorney-General, felt, no doubt, much as the Turks did 

when they found the Russians were leaving their intrenchments before 

Kalafat, and resolved, like them, to fall upon the rear of the retreating 

enemy. With most disagreeable fidelity he enumerated the six measures 
introduced by the Government during the present session, three of which 

had been rejected by the House of Commons, and three were withdrawn 

to avoid such a result; and he asked with what views so many abortive 
measures had been proposed. To this Lord John Russell retorted by al- 
lusions to the unfortunate budget of 1852, to the support so largely ac- 
corded to the financial and warlike policy of the Government, and taunted 
his antagonist with having contributed by his vote to the loss of the Oaths 
Bill, the principle of which he approved, and with lukewarm support and 

occasional absence from otber Divisions on the same question. This 
taunt evidently told, and drew from Mr. Disraeli a retort unsurpassed for 
bitterness of invective and ingenuity of denunciation. He reproached 

Lord John with deserting bis party, with joining his bitterest enemies, 

with abandoning his measures and convictions for the love of place and 

office, and for now clinging to office with diegraceful tenacity. This pro- 

duced such an answer as Lord John Russell was sure to make, abounding 
in pure Whig traditions and authorities, and wielding in his defence con- 

stitutional dogmas of oft-tried weight and efficacy. 

From this brief outline it will appear that neither party could boast of 
coming wholly unscathed out of the fray, and that, if the loss seems in re- 
spects greater ou the side of Lord John, it is mainly because he has some 
more to lose of that which is the object of attack in personal altercations. 
It was only natural that Mr. Disraeli should avail himself of the topic so 
tempting to an Opposition leader as the notorious ill-success of the Go- 
vernment during the present session ; and, though the tone was not alto- 
gether fair, or the inference altogether just, there was nothing in the 
speech which could call for or justify any demonstration of irritated or 
offended feeling on the part of the Government. In spite of Mr, Disraeli’s 
taunts, Ministers might well believe that they could carry most of the 
measures proposed by them, knowing, as they do by the most undoubted 
proofs, that they possess the confidence of the House and the country, and 
feeling the measures that they proposed were well considered in them- 
selves and worthy of any amount of Parliamentary support. They could 
not anticipate that Parliament while lavish in demonstrations of confidence 
—demonstrations which could not be withheld without proclaiming a for- 
mal rupture between the Legislature and all that is most experienced and 
intelligent among its members—-would become so totally absorbed in 
foreign affairs as to lose all relish for domestic politics, and leave mea- 
sure after measure to fall for want of a support which a Ministry not pos- 
sessing a tenth of the ability or popularity of the present would in ordi- 
nary years have easily commanded. These things are so, but we cannot 
expect candid criticisms from party orators, and there was nothing if 
placing an unfavourable construction on the failure of the Ministry from 
which Lord John, as a party leader, would himself have shrunk, or of 
which any party leader in the present state of political morality need be 
ashamed. 

It would seem, then, that when Lord John Russell reproached Mr. Dis- 
raeli with his lukewarm support of the Jewish claims on the present and 
on former occasions. he was the first to infringe on the courtesy of debate, 
and is in so far answerable for the acrimonious scene which followed. On 
the other hand, little relation as it had to the question in debate, it was 
too much for Mr. Disraeli to assert that he has never made his zeal as an 
advocate of Jewish claims yield to the exigencies of his party position. 
The records of Parliament and the knowledge of many of its members con- 
tradict the assertion, and ali the torrents of abuse with’ which Mr. Disraeli 
sought to defend himself will not avail to convince any one that the ac- 
cusation is false. Nothing’could be more unjust or unfair than to accuse, 
Lord John Russell, who holds a position to which neither salary nor pa- 
tronage is attached, and whose whole life is a contradiction to such a 
charge, of a sordid adherence to office, and it was easy indeed for Lord 
Jobn Russell to dispose of a calumny so groundless and so malignant. Nor 
was Mr. Disraeli more happy ia recasting bis old antithetical alliteration, 
and declaring that while he ence believed that Ministers were actuated by 
credulity or connivance, he row considers them guilty of both. The terms 
are contrary to each other, and cannot coexist in the same person. Cre- 
dulity excludes connivance, connivance negativescredulity. The one im- 
plies honesty, the other duplicity—the one deceiving, the other being de- 
ceived—the one the telling, the other believing a lie. It is a childish jin- 
gle. and unworthy of our notice, except to show the levity with which Mr. 
Disraeli can charge on public men crimes which neither he nor any one 
else in the country can possibly believe them to have committed. Equally 
vain was the attempt to take credit for Lord Derby’s Government for the 
measure of Chancery reform prepared for them by their predecessors, and 
passed, as Mr. Disracli himself admits, on sufferance, or to make out that 
the existing income- tax is imposed on a differential scale because it anti- 
cipates in some cases the reduction which is to be extended to all. 

Other remarks there were conceived in a spirit of juster criticism, and 
more difficult to answer satisfactorily. The result was that, after having 
begun by defending his Government, Lord John Russell was obliged to 
defend himself, and that he brought this disagreeable necessity upon his 
head by having been the first to lower the tone of debate to the level of 
personal recrimination. Neither party gains by such altercations ; they 
diminish the respect fur public men, making both parties weaker without 
materially altering the relative strength of either, and their only tendency 
is to render all government under the present constitution of this country 
impossible. We desire no such result, and therefore regard such scenes a3 
that of Monday night with regretand displeasure.— Times May 31. 


——_———__>————_ 


THE CANADA WORKS AT BIRKENHEAD. 


On Monday last the first engine made at these works was subjected to a 
trial previous to its shipment for the Great Canadian Railway, which was 
satisfactory in all respects. ‘ 

The engine in question, which is the first locomotive engine made at 
Birkenhead, was built as number one, and each successive engine will be 
numbered onward, and named afterit is completed. The first engine was 
named the Lady Elgin, Mr. William Jackson, M.P., having the honour of 
christening it ; the second is to becalled the Lord Elgin, and both of them 
are to be despatched by the steam-ship Oftawa, 

It is necessary to say that the Canadian Railway is between the narrow 
and broad guage in width ; the narrow guage being 4 feet 8} inches 
wide, and the Canadian guage 5 feet 6 inches, a width which will make 
ae carriages more commodious, and add greatly to the steadiness of the 
trains, 


The engine tried on Monday has a cylinder 15 inches in diameter and 
20 inches stroke. It is a coupled engine with driving and trailing wheels. 
The wheels are 6 feetindiameter. The engine is tubular, having 178 tubes 
each 13 inch in diameter, which is equal to 872 feet of heating surface. In 





Prom which this network of relations Sprang. 
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of a “ spark-catcher” bar been adopted, as the steam will be generated by 





j intercepted so as not to damage or set fire to the forests through which 
the engioes travel. This engine is a passenger engine, and it will be 
able to take 22 or 23 carriages at the rate of forty milesanbour. During 
the trial the engine was decorated with branches of oak. and it caused no 

te interest among the men. Very few engines indeed turn out so 
perfect as the Lady Elgin, not a drop of water coming from the boiler 

| — the steam was up, though it bad never had water or steam in it 

| before. 

| The principals of the establishment celebrated the event by dining 
together in the evening at the Woodside Hotel, Mr. Gough iding an 

| excellent dinner ; and to-day the men will honour the event in # suitable 
manner. 

| There are 400 men at work on the engineering department, and 123 on 

, the bridge- building department. a number which is to be considerably in- 

j creased. In the engineering department there is a beautifully eonstrac- 
ted engine of 40-horse power, working to double the estimated power, or 

| more than that, which gives motive power to the machinery in the fitting- 
room, and other departments. One-half of the fitting-room, whic 
is 300 feet long, is applied to a variety of machines used In engine- 


of the debate, with all its cheers and counter-cheers, will have been found | ™#king, and the other portion is devoted to what are technicall 
one-half so interesting as the sensation it excited in the House would en- 
titte us to expect. Certainly the Goddess of Discord seemed determined 
to celebrate her festival on this occasien. Not only did she arm Mr, Dis- 
raeli with taunts more stirring than usual, because better founded in fact, 


called “ pits,” or places where engines are built. There are ten pits 
the establishment, and at present there are five passenger and five goods 
engines in course of construction. The goods engine differs from the pas- 
senger engine in having a eylinder an inch more in diameter, and the 
driving and trailing wheels five feet in diameter. 


wood fires which throw sparks up the cbimneys, and which iequire to be 





It is about three and-a-half months since the Lady Vigin was commen- 


ced, but the works are in euchastate as to be able now to manufacture one 


engine in each pit every three months ; or at the rate of forty a-yearin the 
aggregate. It is expected the Canadian Railway will require for its own 
uses this rate of manufacture for the next seven or eight years ; orin other 
words, 300 locomotive engines, All the work, with the exception of the 
tubes, and some small matters, is made on the premises; and it is an in- 
teresting sight to see a place which but twelve months ago was a piece of 
waste land. covered with buildings and railways, and the ground strewed 
in all directions with boilers, tenders, wheels, engine frames, and the other 
parts of locomotives. There are two modes for shipment of the engines 
when complete, one being by water which is twenty feet deep at the foot 
of the yard, and the other is by means of the dock railway, which rans into 
the workshops. 

On the opposite side of the yard is the bridge department for the con- 
struction of the great bridge to cross the St. Lawrence, This bridge, as 
it is known, is a tubular bridge, similar in design to the Britannia tube, 
but immensely larger. The bridge is making in @ ebed 216 feet long by 
48 feet wide, and one span of 155 teet bas already been shipped, The shed 
to which allusion bas been made bas railways running along both sides 
of it, and a similar accomodation is laid outside the walla. There is a 
35 horse-power high-pressure engine in this shed, and at present there 
are three furnaces, two for heating rivets and one for heating atgle and 
» iron. The very best machinery is used ; and in this shed are eight 
panching and shearing machines, two sets of bending or plate rollers, two 
machines for making rivets, two rivetting machines, &e., bot there are 
other machines making which bave yet to arrive. In this department the 
iron is delivered by railway, and the plates are rolled, punched, and eub- 
jected to such manipulations as will prepare them to be put together when 
they arrive out atCanada. The parts are so numbered and packed that 
when they arrive out there will be no difficulty in rivetting them to- 
gether. Some portions of the tubes, bowever, are riveted at the works, 
but, upon the whole, that operation must be performed in America.— 
European Times, June 3. 





THE RUSSIAN CATECHISM. 


The Czar is the absolute lord and master of Russia and of the Russian 
people. His willis law. He is head of the State and the Chureb, and 
claims to be vicegerent of God on earth. A reverence for the Ozar, 
amounting almost to idolatrous worship, is instilled into the Russians 
from their earliest childhood ; they breath it with the air; it is their chief 
mental food, and moulds their whole course of life, Next to the name of 
God, the name of the Czar always occurs in the religions vocabulary of 
the people, in whose eyes the two names have become the next thing to 
ponymous. “ All comes from God and the Sovereign.” “God is too 
b, the Czar is too far distant.” “A man who is beaten by the Czar’s 
orders is worth two who have not been.” “ What is mine is the Czar’s.” 
“ Near the Czar near death ;—fear not the judgment but the judge.” 
Sach are a few of the proverbs current among the Russian peasants and 
people, which show the dread estimation in which the Czar is held by 
them. 

The following passages from the Russian Catechism, as taught to chil- 
dren in schools, show in a still more powerful manner the extent of his 
despotic authority and assumption of almost Divine power :-- 

Question 1.—How is the authority of the Emperor to be considered in 
reference to the spirit of Christianity ? 

Answer.——-As proceeding immediately from God. 

Ques. 2.—How is this substantiated by the nature of things? 

/lns.—-It is by the will of God that men live in society ; hence the vari- 
ous relations which constitute society, which, for its more complete seeur- 
ity, is divided into parts called nations, the Government of which is in- 
trusted to a Prince, King, or Emperor ; or, in other words, to a supreme 
ruler ; we see, then, that, as man exists in conformity with the will of God, 
society emanates from the same Divine will, and more especially the su- 
preme power and authority of our Lord and Master, the Czar. 

Ques. 3.--What duties dees religion teach us, the humble subjects of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, to practice towards him? 

-Ins.—Worship, obedience, fidelity, the payment of taxes, serviee, love, 
and prayer ; the whole being comprised in the words worship and fidelity. 
, rary 4.—Wherein does this worship consist, and how should it be mani- 

ested ? 

ins.--By the most unqualified reverence in words, gestures, demeanour, 
thoughts, and actions, 

Ques. 5.--What kind of obedience do we owe him? 

_vins.—Au entire, passive, and unbounded obedience in every point of 
view. 

Ques. 6.—In what eonsists he fidelity we owe to the Emperor? 

Ans.——In executing bis commands most rigorously, without examina- 
tion—in performing the duties he requires from us—-and in doing every- 

hing willingly, without murmuring. 

Ques, 7.—Is it obligatory on us to pay taxes to our gracions Sovereign 
the Emperor? 

-Ins.—It is incumbent on us to pay every tax in compliance with his 
supreme cummands, both as to the amount, and when due. 

Qurs.--8--Is the service of his Mgjesty the Emperor obligatory on us? 

Ans.-—-Abrolutely so; we should, if required, sacrifice onrs-lves in 
compliance with his will, both in a civil and military eapacity, aud in 
whatever manner he deems expedient. 

Ques. 9.—What benevolent sentiments and love are due to the Empe- 
ror: 

Ans. We should manifest our good-will and affection, according to our 
station, in endeavouring to promote the prosperity of our native land, as 
well as that of the Emperor, our father, and of his xugust family. 

Ques.—-10.—Is it incumbent on us to pray for the Emperor, and for 
Russia. a > er “! 

-ins.—Both publicly and privately, beseeching the Almighty to 
the Emperor health and integrity, pet Adee and securtél. nie mike’ b 
— to the country, which constitutes an indivisible part of the 

mperor. 

Ques. 11.—What principles are in opposition to these duties? 

Ans.—Irreverence, disobedience, in elity, malevolence, treason, muti- 
py, and —_—. 

Ques. 12.—How are irreverence ‘and infidelit 
considered in reference to God? Fa eee 

-Ans.—As the most henious sin—the most frightful ealdmity. 

Ques. 13.—Does religion, then, forbid us to rebel and overthrow the 
Government of the Emperor ? 


_-Ans.—We are interdicted from so doing, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, 
Ques. 14.-- Independently of the worship we owe the Emperor, 
=e we called upon to respect the public authorities emanating from 
Im: 
-4ns.--Yes; because they emanate from him, represent him, and act as 
his substitutes ¥ 80 that the Emperor is everywhere. 
Rory 15.--What motives have we to fulfil the duties above enume- 
rate : 
Ans.—The motives are twofold—some natural, others revealed. 
Ques. 16.—What are the natural motives. ; 
ins. —- Besides the motives adduced, there are the following :—The 








the fire-box the heating surface is equal to 78 superficial feet ; making a 
total of 950 superficial feet of heating 


surface. The American principle 
¢ 


Emperor being the bead of the nation, the father of all his subjects 
(who constitute one and the same country), Russia is thereby alone 
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worthy of meneame, gratitude, and obedience ; for both public wel- 
fare aod individual security depend on submissiveness to bis com- 


"ie 17.—What are the supernatural revealed motives for his wor- 
—_ ae superaatural revealed motives are, that the Emperor is the 
Viceregent and Minister of God to execute the Divine commands ; and, 
cousequeatly, disobedience to the Emperor is ideutified with disobedience 
to God himself; that God will reward us in the world to come for the 
worship and obedience we render the Emperor, and punish us severely to 
ali eternity should we disobey and neglect to worship him. Moreover, God 
commands us to love and obey from the inmost recesses of the heart every 
authority, and particularly the Emperor—not from worldly consideration, 
but from apprebension of the final jadgment. 

Ques. 18.--What books prescribe these duties? 

Ans.-—The New and Old Testaments, and particularly the Psalms, Gos- 
pels, and Apostolic Epistles. 

Ques. 19.—What examples confirm this doctrine? io ae 

Ans.—The example of Jesus Christ himself, who lived and died in alle- 
giance to the Emperor of Rome, and respectfully submitted to the judg- 
ment which condemned him to death, We have, moreover, the example 
of the Apostles, who both loved and respected them ; they suffered meekly 
in dungeons, comformably to the will of the Emperors, and did not revolt 
like malefactors and traitors. We must, therefore, in imitation of these 
examples, suffer and be silent. a yf 

Ques, 24.--At what period did the custom originate of praying to the 
Almighty for the prosperity of the Sovereiga? ‘ : 

Ans.—The custom of publicly praying for the Emperor is coeval with 
the introductioa of Christianity ; which custom is to us the most valuable 
legacy and splendid gift we have received from past ages. 


Such is the code of religion in Russia, and such the means by which the 
Czar has contrived to sow the seeds of despotism throughout the land. 
So loag as the Russian people retain this blasphemous catechism, so long 
will Russia continue to have need of a dictator. 


—_—_>———_ 


MR. SMITH’S EXPERIENUES ABROAD. 
HIS OPINION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Ability of the Russians to Sustain Themselves—Extent of the Russian 
Forces—Review— Enthusiasm— Ladies Scraping Lint— Dr. Kottman 
—-Ignorance of the Men in the Russian Army— The American Dip- 
tomatic Corpsin Europe Russian to the Backbone--Mr. Smith Kissed 
by the Russian Ladies, &c. &€. 

1. The friends of ex-Alderman Wesley Smith have already been apprised 
of his safe arrival on the 7th of the present month in the Arctic. Mr. 
Smith left this city for St. Petersburgh, Russi#, on the 4th of March, and 
duriag his brief stay appears to have enjoyed considerable opportunities 
of informing himself with regard tothe present posture of affairs in the 
country where he sojurned. 

2. Of course, some of the objects of his visit were of a nature with 
which the public at present have no concern, but the termination of his 
official duties, aud the need of the agrecable relaxation afforded by atour 
- » will at once suggest a sufficient motive for the course he has 

op 5 

3. His observations in Russia have convinced him of the determination 
and the ability of the Russians to sustain the war in which they are now 
engaged in the face of the most energetic operations of the combined as- 

auts. Some fourteen hundred thousand men are already under arms, 
available at any moment for the purposes of the Czar, all in the most per- 
fect state of discipline. 

4. It was Mr. Smith’s fortune to witness a review of sixty thousand of 
them under the supervision of the Emperor, on the parade ground near 
St. Petersbargh. Previously to marching to the field, he states, the sol- 
diers pass through the cathedrals of the capital, reciving there the last 
rites of the Greek religion. They are thus prepared to throw away their 
lives in battle with a willingness whieh resembles the fanatical reckless- 
ness of the of Mohammed. 

5. Mr, Smith describes the entire population as filled with enthusiasm 
for the prosecation of the war, which is regarded as a sort of crusade for 
the defence of the Greek Church. 

6. has already voluntarily proffered to the Emperor the gift 
of a million of rables, equivalent to $750,000. Another nobleman has 
done the same, witilst the various officers in command have insisted on of- 
fering the half of their salaries for the public service. Even the most de- 
licate ladies in the upper classes are engaged in performing such menial 
duties a4 the scraping of lint for the soldiers who are about entering the 
field of war. 

7. Every precaution has been adopted to secure the army against the 
recurrence of the disasters which are reported to have attended its move- 
ments on the shores of the Black Sea. Most of the chief military officers 
and ee popes have had a thorough training in France aud England, and 
some of the most distinguished are natives of those countries, who have be- 
come loyal subjects of the Czar. 

8. Among the numerous mementoes of his tour which Mr. Smith has 
brought home, are some daguerreotype portraits of his friend, Dr. Kott- 
man, &@ surgeon antl a citizen of Louisiana, who stands very high in the 
confidence of the Emperor, from whom he has received, besides various 
military honours, the post of private secretary. 

9. Mr. Smith states, that the principle cause of the advantages gained 
by the allied forces over the Russian was their practice of taking the 
Russian officers as the first marks of their bullets. The Russian armies, 
without their leaders, are utterly powerless, and can be shot down like so 
many cattle. They have learned nothing except to obey the orders of 
their superiors. 

10. In order to avoid any future calamities of this kind, the officers and 
men are to be clothed alike, or at least so as to be undistinguishable by 
the enemy, , 

11, Mr. Smith, while residing in St. Petersburgh, was treated with great 
consideration by the magnates of the empire, and was elected by thema 
member of the.‘ English Club ;’’ a club so called from the adoption of the 
English system of club rales, to which the Emperor and his sons belong. 

12. The Americans, he remarks, are treated with the most fraternal 
cordiality, and his own reception has, doubtless, somewhat contributed to 
the —e estimate which he has formed of the Russian nobility and 
people. 

13, He informs us that the same effect has been produced in the minds 
of the entire American diplomatic corps in Ewrope, including Mason, our 
minister to France ; Buchanan, Hawthorne, and Sickles, who, as he says, 
are “ Russian to the baskbone.”” Their sympathies are wholly with the 
Czar. Mr. Seymour, however, the American minister to Russia, whose 
important despatches Mr. Smith has just left at Washington,where a 
great sensation, is is reported, has followed the perusal of them—-is dis- 
creetly silent. e 

14. Mr. Smith tells us that the people of Russia are extremely devout 
and observant of religious ceremonies. 

15. A manifestation of this trait, combined with the sentiment which 
sivas rise to osculatory courtesies, he will, we hope, forgive us for men- 

oning. 

16, On Kaster-Suaday he was surprised in the street of St. Petersburgh 

by a Baroness of his acquaintance, who, after presenting him with an egg 

fashioned of beautifully ornamented glass, deliberately kissed him on each 
side of the face and then on the mouth. This example was copied by several 
other of his lady acquaintances among the most nobie and refined in the 


capital. 

“7. Several of these eggs Mr. Smith has brought home with him; a 
courtesy like this might well solace one for the temporary deprivation of 
the Cg oeey - home. 

18. Mr. as certainly richly improved his experience in foreign 
parts, and his descriptions of what he has seen and heard are exceedingly 
graphic and instructive. 

19. Mr. Smith was reported to have'gone abroad with certain import- 
ant negotiations in view. He has not authorized any statement of this 
kind, and if he ever disoleses anything further, the Evening Post, has the 
promise of publishing the first revelation— Evening Post. 





THE OPENING OF JAPAN. 
Allusion is made elsewhere to the subject which is here briefly de- 


tailed. 
. Hone Kone, April 5, 1854. 
The U.S. steam frigate Susquehanna, Capt. Seaoean arrived here 
from Jeddo, which port she left on the 25th ult., bringing with her news 
that the conditions of a treaty between the Americans and Japanese had 
been upon, and would be ratified on the 27th ultimo. The precise 
tenor of the treaty is not generally known in the fleet, but it is beyond 
doubt that the iateroourse between the two countries is fully opened— 


that two ports, and a coal depot, with a supply of coals, to 4 
the Americans. We are farther informed that, by oe ten 


ceded to 





treaty, kind treatment and an abundant supply of water and provisions 
are secured to Americans who may arrive at.any part of the Japanese 
coast. 

The ports conceded are Simode, in Niphon, near Cape Yaue, and Aka- 
tane, on the islands and in the Straits of Matsmae ; but it is agreed that, 
should the report of the naval officers sent to survey the above places be 
+ oo ecm other ports on the same island will be selected in their 
stead. 

On the 27th ult., after the treaty had been signed, Commodore Perry 
had signified his intention of giving an entertainment to the four Imperial 
Commissioners. 

The railroad and electric telegraph taken by the squadron to Japan 
were in successful operation when the Susquehanna left. . 

The Japanese utterly deny having made any treaty or concessions what- 
ever, to or with the Russian government. . : 

After the treaty was concluded, Capt. Adams would immediately leave 
in the Saratoga for America, vid San Francisco, with full despatches and 
intelligence. 

The officers of the steamer speak in high terms of the reception they 
have met with, all the arrangements having been of a most pacific 
nature —- 

The Hong Kong Register of April 11 bas the following. 

The next mail will carry hence one of the most important pieces of ig 
telligence that has ever left this of late years—the opening of the empire 
of Japan—and perhaps not the least singular part of the tale is the ease 
with which it has been done. It reads like some story of enchanted ad- 
venture reserved for one true knight alone to accomplish, all others be- 
ing foiled with ignominy, until the real hero appears, when deep ditches 
and unscaleable walis fall away by magic, and the victorious knight en- 
ters with ease the hitherto forbidden precincts, not only no one saying 
him nay, but, on the contrary, every one meeting him with a hearty wel- 
come. 

Such, in sober reality, has been the result of Commodore Perry’s expe- 
dition ; all doubts are at an end, and Japan, with the easiness with which 
it has yielded a grateful assent to enter the community of nations, seems 
only not to have done so before, from not having been asked. Now that 
the way has been shown we will doubtless shortly have an English and a 
French ambassador on the spot to claim the same boon for their nations 
as that obtained by the Americans. . ° ° ° 

The exertion made to open Japan, however, is neither in the interests 
of science or religion, and is solely, let people say what they please, for 
the purpose of commerce. The large and increasing trade of America 
with China, the American whaling trade, and the great stand point of ci- 
vilization on the Pacific, as long as the gold regions remain inexhausted, 
California, have made it necessary that no shore bordering on the great 
ocean shall keep its coasts sealed to the requirements of commerce, even 

if those requirements only extended to the fact of saving and rescuing the 
many ships and crews which have the chance of being wrecked on the 
coast of Japan. The country is undoubtedly rich in mineral wealth, such 
as copper, coal, &c.; but our people at home must not be led away with 
the idea, that because, as they will be told by itinerant lecturers, we have 
now a nation with forty millions of inhabitants added to our customers, 
of necessity we shall do a great deal of business with them. They must 
remember that this nation has done with native manufactures for such a 
length of time, that it must be long before these can be supplanted, if 
ever, by European fabrics ; in the meantime, coals, if they can be obtained 
at reasonable rates, will be a great boon, when the long talked of line 
of steamers is established from California to China, but hardly before 
then, unless it happens that British commerce may establish itself in Ja- 
pan even before that of the first openers, and that a P. & O. S. N. Com- 
es A steamer may derive her supplies of coal, as well as her cargo, from 
apan. 





THE FIRST WAR TIDINGS FROM THE BALTIC. 
The following despatch from Sir Charles Napier was published in the 
London Gazette of the 2nd inst. It is addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. 


H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, off Hango Head, May 20, 1854. 
Sir,—I beg to enclose a letter from Capt. Yelverton, of the 4rrogant, 
giving an account of a smart operation he performed at Ekness, 12 miles 
in the interior of the country. Great credit is due to him for his perse- 
¥erance in threading up so narrow and intricate a navigation; and it 
will show the enemy that they are not safe even in their country towns. 
Capt. Yelverton very properly abstained from damaging the town. 
He speaks very highly of the gallantry of Capt. Hall, of the Hecla (who, 
I am sorry to ony is slightly wounded), asalso Lieut. Haggard, first of the 
Arrogant, and Lieut. Read, the senior lieutenant of the Hecla, which gal- 
lant officer has reeeived a severe wound, which I fear has endangered the 
sight of his eye. All the officers and men behaved as British seamen and 
marines were wont to. 
‘I enclose a list of killed and wounded on this service.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) Cuas. Napier, 
Vice-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 
In place of copying Capt. Yelverton’s letter, we subjoin an unofficial 
account that has found its way into print. It is dated from Hango 
Roads, May 23. 


Our cruisers in the Baltic, and especially in the Gulf of Finland, are 
not allowing the oysters to accumulate upon their bottoms. The 4rro- 
gant has been detached from the fleet for a considerable time, employed 
in reconnoitering the enemy’s posts and shores. While so employed, the 
Hecla, commanded by Capt. Hall, whose services in the China war are so 
well known, joined her. Both ships planned a little expedition of their 
own, which has turned out quite a gallant manceuvre. 

Capt. Hall having met a fishing boat off the coast, resolved to turn the 
two men in her to some account, and accordingly made them perfectly 
understand his determination that they should act as pilots. The two 
ships proceeded up a narrow river, and on anchoring on the evening of 
the 19th inst., the enemy, from behind a high sand bank, in a thickly 
wooded place, fired upon one of the boats which was at that time pulling 
at a distance of from 600 to 800 yards from the shore, round shot striking 
the Hecla. Both ships beat to quarters, cast loose their guns, loaded with 
shot and shell, which they poured into the wood and against the sand bar- 
ricade, whence the enemy was quickly dislodged. The vessels were not 
further molested that evening—the anchorage was shifted for the night, 
and all made snug, with watches posted. 

At 2 A. M. both ships again weighed, the Heela leading, both ships’ com- 
panies standing by their guns. After about three hours quietly feeling 
their way along the intricate navigation of the river, both ships came 
suddenly within range of the enemy’s battery. The Hecla opened fire, 
which was quickly answered from the fort ; the promontory upon which 
stood the battery was crowded with soldiers, fine stalwart looking fellows, 
with long grey coats and spiked steel helmets, glittering in the sun. 
While the battery was firing upon the Hec/a, the Arrogant let fly a whole 
broadside among the soldiery. 

A troop of horse artillery, when the smoke cleared off, was observed 
scampering away. A prolonged anda heavy fire of musketry now ensued 
from the wood, and Minié balls fell thick on board both ships. The .4r- 
rogant now got aground within twenty yards of the battery. However, 
befure attempting to haul the ship off, the enemy’s guns were dismounted 
by a broadside, and the ship was then got off in safety —On passing the 
fort where the guns had been dismounted a terrible sight was witnessed— 
gun-carriages blown to fragments, guns dismounted, helmets and knap- 
sacks strewed about without owners. 

The town of Eckness now opened, and there lay the ships, the objects 
of the expedition. The Arrogant was obliged to anchor here, as the 
water was shallow, the He/ca proceeded on ; but another battery opened 
fire upon her. The Arrogant, swung broadside on, kept up a cannonade 
while the Hecla passed, firing shells on the enemy as she did so, ran up 
alongside of the barque, took her in tow,and steamed away with her to 
the horror of the inhabitants. When this little expeditionary force was 
returning they were joined by the Dauntless, which vessel had been sent 
on by the commander-in-chief to ascertain the cause and source of the 
firing, which was distinctly audible as the squadron steamed into Hango 


oads. 
The Hecla had several shot through her fannel, steam-pipe and hull— 
one shot passing right through the ship’s side. The round-shot and shell 


Arrogant bad one man shot through the heart, and a man wounded by a 
bullet in the navel, which ball went through his intestines, and passed out 
at his back. He lived until yesterday. Both were very good men. The 
Hecla had one man shot or drowned while wounded. 

Capt. Hall was resolved not to leave without carrying back some mili- 
tary trophy. He gallantly landed with his marines, threw them out as 
skirmishers, while himself and a party of men hoisted one gun, (an iron 
one) into his boat, and placed it on board the Hec/a. 

The Arrogant and Hecia, with their prize in tow, joined the fleet on the 





2ist. The commander-in-chief hoisted the signal “ Well done 4rrogant 
’ 


went over the 4rrogant. Both ships were studded with Minié balls. The - 


and Hecla!” The flag-ship manned the rigging ; her example was fol- 
lowed by several other ships, all of whom gave the heroes hearty 
cheers. 


What follows, under the same date, may perhaps be a prelude to seri- 
ous operations against the enemy. 


We are at this moment under the batteries of Hango. The fleet, or at 
least that portion of it now present with the commander-in-chief, arrived 
here on the 20th instant, and anchored within range (extreme) of the 
enemy’s guns. The walls and embrasures were crowded with the Russiag 
soldiers, who stood at their quarters as we approached. They did not fire 
upon us. We took up our positions unmolested, and we showed similar 
forbearance towards them. The ships and forts thus remained silently 
watching each other’s movements until yesterday, when the programme 
was altered for one of a more exciting character. 

Three insular forts protect the entrance to the harbour, massive strug- 
tures composed of huge blocks of granite, casemated, evidently heavily 
armed with guns as well as mortars. 

The principal fort, called Gustavus Svard, sweeps the approach to the 
harbour with a long tier of guns, en barbette, and also from casemate bat: 
teries beneath. Two other forts, Moman’s Holm and Gustavus Adolphus. 
to the Eastward of the Central fort, rake the entrance, and are pierced 
with embrasures looking to seaward. The shore all around is covered 
with masked batteries, raised in commanding positions, concealed by treeg 
and branches, and not very readily distinguished. 

We all felt that we were about going into action yesterday, as the boats 
were observed on the ben evening, from the flag-ship, sounding the 
different channels, and laying down buoys, within range of the fortifica- 
tions. The marines and small armed men were mustered for field 
service, and every disposition apparently made for landing a force, or 
having a storming party in readiness to act, as soon as the batteries were 
breached. 

In the afternoon, the Dragon, Captain Wilcox, was ordered to take up 
@ position close by an island, where a buoy had been previously laid 
down.” This position flanked the principal fort, Gustavus Svard, and 
only two guns evidently, out of the many that mounted the walls, could 
be trained to bear upon her. The vessel was now ordered, by signal from 
the flag-ship, to try range of guns. She immediately opened fire. T 
first shot (the experimental one) was good in direction, but fell a litt 
short; the second struck the fort about the centre of the wall; the suc- 
ceeding ones commenced ploughing up the turf forming the breastwork 
on the summit of the walls, and sending the fascines and sand bags flying 
into the fort in profusion. 

After the second or third shot the fort replied. The ship and fort thus 
continued the engagement for about three and a half hours, durisg which 
several of the Dragon’s shells burst right over the centre of the fort, and 
must have caused severe loss. Two of the shell which struck the walls 
did considerable mischief, smashing up one of the embrasures. The en- 
gagement was not a rapid one; on the contrary, a slow and steady fire 
was maintained on both sides. The Magicienne was ordered, somewhat 
later in the day, to a corresponding position on the opposite side of the 
small, narrow, rocky island in question, and opened an effective fire upon 
one of the masked batteries on the land side, into which she threw several 
shells. The battery replied with shell, and, it is thought, with red hot 
shot, but the Magicienne was evidently out of range. The Basilisk next 
joined the group. 

The Hecla, Capt. Hall, was employed in engaging the fort Gustavus 
Adolphus. Several of her shot and shell told with great effect. All the 
shots from the fort against the Hecla fell short. The Hecla remained at 
her anchorage for the night. The other steamers were recalled about 
half-past 4. The guns on the forts must have been worked at extreme 
elevation. The fire was therefore rather a plunging one, and but little 
ricochet in consequence. The Dragon alone had any casualtics—one 
man killed and another wounded. She was struck three or four times. 

A division of the fleet has been left cruising under the orders of Admiral 
Corry, not far distant. Admiral Plumridge is also away on detached ser- 
vice. Admiral Chads is present, in the Edinburgh. , 

The Dragon gallantly cut out two splendid brigs from Revel on the 
2lst. She ran into Revel previous to proceeding on a reconnoitering ex- 
pedition toward Helsingfors, when she was recalled by the Lightning, 
and arrived this morning in time to exhibit her good gunnery on the fort 
in the presence of the squadron. We have the following force present :-— 
Duke of Wellington, St, George, Princess Royal, Cressy, Caesar, Blen- 
heim, Edinburgh, Hogue, Austerlitz, Arrogant, Penelope, Impérieuse, 
Magicienne, Dragon, Basilisk, Lightning, Hecla, Gorgon, Tywe (store- 
ship). I think I have now given you most of the interesting news, 

—_—_—_@——_—_— 


OPENING OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


. This day, (Tuesday last, the 13th inst.) at 3 o’clock, P. M., His Excel- 
pe the Governor Saoe ds proceeded in State to the Chamber of the 
Legislative Council in the Parliament Buildings. The Members of the 
Legislative Council being assembled, His Excellency was please to com- 
mand the attendance of the Legislative Assembly, and that House being 
present, His Excellency opened the second Session of the 4th Parliament 
of the Province of Canada with the following 


SPEECH. 
Honorable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council,and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly : 


“ During the recess the Province has sustained, 1 regret to say, serious 
loss by fire, in the destruction of the House of Parliament aad other 
buildings which were subsequently secured for the temporary occupation 
of the Legislature. The best arrangements under the circumstances have 
been made for your accommodation. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen, our most Gracious Sovereign, having failed in 


sings of peace, has felt herself called upon, by regard for an ally, the in- 
tegrity and independence of whose empire, has been recognized as neces- 
sary to the peace of Europe, by the sympathies of Her people with right 
against wrong, and by a desire to avert from Her dominions most injuri- 
ous consequences, to take up arms, in conjunction with the Emperor of 
the French, for the defence of the Sultan. The manifestations of loyalty 
to the Sovereign, and sympathy with the Parent State, which have been 
so general throughout the Province at this conjunction, will, I am confi- 
dent, be heartily responded to by the Legislature. The cordial co-opera- 
tion of England and France in the war is well calculated to call forth the 
sympathies of the inhabitants of a country mainly peopled by the descen- 
dants of these two powerful Empires. 

“Having during my recent visit to England been honoured by the 
Queen’s command to endeavor to effect the settlement of various import- 
ant questions bearing upon the interests of the British North American 
Provinces, which have been long pending between the Government and 
the United States, I proceeded to Washington, when after some frank dis- 
cussion with the authorities, I was enable to conclude a treaty, which now 
awaits ratification, upon terms which, it is my firm conviction, will prove in 
the highest degree advantageous to the Colonies generally, as well as to 
the United States. A measure to give effect to that treaty will be sub- 
mitted for your approval, 

“T will communicate to you a despatch which I have received from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with reference to the addresses to the 
Queen from the two Houses of the Legislature, on the subject of the con- 
stitution of the Legislative Council, transmitted by me at the close of the 
last session of the Provincial Parliament, in order that they might be 
placed at the foot of the Throne. . 

“T recommend for your consideration the passing of a law for bringiag 
into early operation the Act of last Session which extends the Electiv: 
Franchise, in order that constitutional expression of opinion may be ob- 
tained as speedily as possible, under the system of representation re- 
cently established, on the various important questions on which legisla- 
tion is required. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Asssembly : 

“The public accounts for the past and current year, and the estimates 
for the present, will be submitted to you without delay ; and I rely with 
confidence on your willingness to make the necessary provision for the 
wants of the government. The prosperous condition of the revenue may 
suggest to you the propriety of making such reductions in the trafic as 
may be compatable with security to the public credit, and efficiency in 
the public service. : 

Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen: 

“During my sojourn in England, I was much struck by the proofs which 
I received in all quarters of the increasing interest in Canadian affairs, 
and I trast that my acquaintance with the Provinces, derived from long 
residence within them, may have enabled me to render some service In 
spreading more widely a knowledge of its resources, and of the feelings 
of its inbabitants. Although a state of warfare bas a tendency to restrict 





operations, involving large expenditure of capital. I feel confident that 
| the credit of Canada has attained a position in English opinioa which 
| it never before had, and that fo enable you to retain it, nothing is required 


Her anxious and protracted endeavours to preserve for her people the bles- _ 
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= ence in our undertakings, 
ont Ir engagements, which the Province has at all times borne.”’ 





ue THE CREW or H.M.S. “ Tiaeu.”’--A letter has been received | 
otros vargeon of the Tiger, dated May 15, in the quarantine ground at | 
essa, in which he states that he has been wonderfully preserved, and able 
to benefit bis more unfortunate shipmates. He says :--On the morning | 
of the 12th at 6a.m., he was awoke by the crash of the ship going on shore, 
when the dense fog cleared a little they found themselves about five 
miles S.E. of Odessa. Guns were fired to attract the attention of the other 
steamers, but without avail. About nine o’clock the guns from the shore 
eommencedefiring. In less than ten minutes the Tiger was on fire in two 
jaces, the captain and others frightfully wounded. They could only use 
P the others having been thrown overboard, or removed to lighten 


one gun, b hi 
hip. He performed four amputations before the crew left the ship. 
which te did almost the last, in care of the wounded. Poor Capt. Giffard 


left leg, and has a severe wound in his right. His sufferings were 

pecs neem for three hours under a hot sun. The surgeon’s knowledge 
of French proved a great blessing, for some of the Russian officers under- 
stood it, and he was able to send into the town for medicine, &c., which 
tly relieved the captain. The midshipman who lost both legs, whois 

a relative and namesake of the captain, died on the beach, and one man 
on the road. The surgeon says the kindness of thgir captors is beyond 
words to tell, he has only to ask and to have. Leave was given them to 
save what they could, and the surgeon had a few clothes with him. His 
last words are, “ The captain is doing as well as can be expected. The 
amputation is progressing favourably,”— Shipping and Mercantile Ga- 


é. 

“The Vienna paper Presse gives the following details respecting the loss 
of this steamer :—“ The Tiger’s guns were dismounted. Three Russian 
gans killed 20 men, and wounded 35 severely. To the request of the 
English admiral, that the prisoners might be exchanged, the Russian ge- 
neral answered that he must apply to Prince Paskiewitch for orders. ‘ The 
reply was that if the men were not liberated by the 20th, Odessa would 
be reduced to a heap of ruins. The inhabitants of the city were in a state 
of extreme ‘gee, ol 

The family of Capt. Giffard, late commander of the Tiger, have heard 
from him. He is a prisoner of war at Odessa, and speaks very well of his 
treatment by the Russians. 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Saturday, June 17th, 18%. 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS ‘ 
Tight Rope, Ballet of The Elopement, aad the Comic Pantomine o! 
i The Green Monster. 

Monday, June 19, and Every Evening during the Week, 

Re-appearance since her indisposition, of MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS, in the New and Successful 
Grand Ballet of 
“Bella La Paguerette,”’ 
With THE WONDERFUL RAVELS in “‘ THE GREEN MONSTER.” 
Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o'clock. 
Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Rexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 


Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M, 


~Marriep.—At Rideau Hall, near Bytown, C. W., on the 6th inst., Thomas 
McLeod Clark, Merchant, New York, to Jessie, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
Thomas McKay. 

—S—_— — —_—— —— 
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THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1854. 


Exchange at New 








The brave Omer Pasha must at length believe that there really are 

such persons in existence, as Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan. These 
two commanders of the Anglo-French forces in Turkey have had an inter- 
view with him at Varna or Schumla. This fact is unquestionable, but 
beyond it, if we would know how the war goes on, we plunge at once into 
the region of reports and rumours, whose number and contradictory 
tenour are—as we have often remarked—baffling in the extreme. One 
Paper says that a portivn of the allied troops is known to have arrived at 
Varna ; and another pitches upon Adrianople as their future head-quarters. 
We shall not waste space in the enumeration of these perplexing accounts ; 
bat venture the view that we still entertain of the plan that will probably 
be adopted. It would have been easy enough to hurry forward the expe- 
ditionary force to the actual scene of war. That this has not been done, 
inclines us to think that the leaders design a more severe blow upon Rus- 
sia, than would be dealt by driving her battalions back across the Danube, 
@r even across the Pruth. We believe that the destruction of the fleet and 
fortifications at Sevastopol is now the main object, and that it is to be ef- 
fected by a combined Jand and sea movement. Nothing short of this can 
b: considered a “ material guarantee” against future aggressions on the 
part of the sworn enemy of the Sultan; so that if, for the moment, the 
allies appear to be leaving his army to its fate in the Dobrudscha and along 
the Danube, it is with a view of concentrating their energies on an opera- 
tion, that will have the more powerful influence on the future. It is thus 
that we interpret the lingering of the auxiliaries, at Constantinople and Gal- 
lipoli. In the meantime, Madame Rumour sends Omer Pasha himself— 
after the interview above-mentioned—to the relief of Silistria, which at 
the last date not only held out, but furnished paragraphists many oppor- 
tunities for announcing Russian repulses. We do not look upon its fall 
as by any means certain, although it is eaptured half-a-dozen times a day, 
on the Stock Exchange of London and Paris, 

We do not deem it necessary to dwell upon the review of the Turkish 
army at Schumla, passed before Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan ; 
aad in connection with the latter can only pause to state that he has per- 
emptorily forbidden .officers under his command acting as newspaper 
correspondents, and endeavoured to thwart the energies of the profession- 
al reporters on the spot. The London press is wrathy on the subject ; but 
there are two sides to it. The enemy sometimes derives information by 
means of the press, of which they were better kept in ignorance. 

The pro-Rassian movement in Greece has been brought to a speedy 
settlement, at least eo far as the open aid and countenance of King Otho 
*8 concerned. Armed intervention and a summary process have brought 
his Majesty toreason. The French Government ordered to Athens a corps 
of six thousand men, who arrived there on the 26th ult., their arrival 
being immediately followed by the dismissal of the Greek ministry that 
has fomented this anti-Turkish rebellion, and the yielding of King Otho 
himself to the ultimatum of the French and English ministers. This ulti- 
Matum simply binds the King over to keep the peace, under certain dis- 
agreeable penalties; and if its compulsory acceptance be somewhat hu- 
miliating, the German prince may thank his Russian friends for the hard 
predicament in which they have placed him. Romantic stories are in 

— touching the indignation of the fair Queen of Gréece, who is said to 
‘ave talked very heroically of taking the field at the head of the insur- 
ca the Russian and Prussian (?) ministers promising to accompany her. 
elie correspondents” have lost a fine chance for the display of their 
a ht by the lady’ssoberer second thought. She succumbed to 
whan ty) er maids of Honour, and wisely determined to remain in her 
tethe rid aa even under French protection, rather than trust herself 
take en ny tag Russian gold and intrigue have induced 
Jobn “ee n Arter : a an attempt at change of masters. Lord 
seghnana rye co-he re ss whole affair in Parliament. One British 
the lliter a. ve ac French force at Athens; and 
peta om ov oe substitute this little bit of information 
8 © same story, that was, last week, copied 


And so we may take 


from a London paper into our “Army” items — 
ve of the Orient. 


gun has been fired in the Baltic. Sir Charles Napier has been 
Tange of his persuaders, mounted on board two or three of the 


The first 
trying the 
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steam-frigates under his command, on the fortifications of Hango ; and 
there has also been a pretty little affair of cutting-out a merchantman. 
Both movements are detailed elsewhere. The latter is a creditable episode, 
and the special account of it is selected for publication, in preference to 


Capt. Yelverton’s official statement, because, whilst agreeing with his in- 


the facts, it is told in a more lively style. As for the attack on the Hango 
batteries, we look upon it as a mere preparatory movement, although the 
Czar sees it (or affects to see it) through his magnifying glasses, in a very 
different point of view. The Lieut-Colonel, who commanded, is gazetted 
at St. Petersburg as a Major General ; and a gratuity in money has been 
awarded to the men who thus opened the campaign in the Baltic. The 
impatience of the public mind at home is evidenced by the large space 
given in the papers to these small operations.-The Freach naval equ ad. 
ron was at Kiel at the latest date ; not pushed forward to join the British 
Admiral. This further delay has caused much speculation. 

Thus it seems that the news from our fleets and legions is not of stirring 
character. The same may be said of the movements in Continental poli - 
tics, with one exception ; unless indeed the report of it be a false alarm. 
We allude to arumoured coup d’etat at Copenhagen, by which the 
Liberal and anti-Russian press is crippled, and the well-known predile c 
tion of the Court and Ministry avowed. As for all the negotiations that 
are carried on, with unceasing activity, between the twoallied Powers and 
the two wavering German Powers, we once more decline paying the 
smallest attention to them. Of all dry reading, the rigmarole of dis- 
honest diplomatists is the driest. The great future of Europe will not be 
much influenced by the folios of meaningless argument that issue from 
Vienna and Berlin. 





Turning our eyes homewards, we find two proofs of the influence of 
public opinion on the men who conduct public affairs. For months past 
the press has been dinning into govermental ears the absolute need of a 
War Minister, under whom the scattered departments that regulate our 
military and naval services might bé consolidated for purposes of action . 
Lord Aberdeen has at length announced himself aconvert to this innova - 
tion. There is to be a War Ministry created, and the Secretary for the 
Colonies is to be relieved of his warlike burden. How then are the Ca- 
binet arrangements to be completed? To whom is the new appointment 
to be given? Will the Duke of Newcastle retain his multifarious charg e 
of the Colonial empire of Great Britain? Will he prefer throwing his 
experience, his ability, and his industry, into the onerous office that is to 
be, and on which, by the way, the eye of the nation will be tarned with 
critical look, whilst a score of Colonies might be remodelling their con- 
stitutions, unquestioned, unobserved? Or is this same Dake lying-by for 
the Governor-Generalship of India, for which we could probably find one 
well-known candidate, without crossing the Atlantic to look for him ? 
—Then there is Lord Palmerston, too, who whilome had a finger in every 
international movement, and whose name was in the mouth of all Europe, 
but whom the force of party has buried of late in the obscurity of the Home 
department. What of the foretime lawgiver to so large a portion of the 
world? Will our lively Viscount remain content in his modest sphere of 
usefulness ; or will he aspire to throw the thunderbolts, with’which he has 
so often threatened the world? And Sir William Molesworth, erst the 
leader of Radicals and the champion of Colonial reform—is he to be placed 
in a more commanding position, and become the Queen’s administrator 
of those interests to which his vigorous intellect was once devoted? And 
Lord John Russell, the great unpaid at present—will he go back to the 
Home Office?—And Sidney Herbert, the wealthy and popular—is it not 
almost time that he occupied a more conspicuous post ?—These are ques- 
tions on which our London contemporaries are engaged for the moment. We 
can only mention the impending changes; but whether there will be one vaz 
cancy, or two, in the Cabinet, and by whom the one or the two will be filled, 
is best known to the parties interested. The government intention having 
been proclaimed in Parliament, we may look upon the matter as settled. Be- 
yond this announcement, we can find nothing worth comment in the record - 
ed proceedings of our august Legislature. A personal squabble between 
Disraeli and Lord John Russell affords a topic for a readable leading article 
in the Times, and we lay it before our readers accordingly. The posi- 
tion of the two men in the House of Commons may be studied for amuse- 
ment, if not with much advantage. The one holds the ear of that fasti- 
dious assemblage, by and through his own brilliant and unscrupulous 
audacity ; the other holds it by habit, if we may so say, by long tenure 
of office, by influential aristocratic associations, by unrivalled skill as a 
conductor of debates, by his high moral character, and fair share of men- 
tal powers. 

But we have spokeu of two eveats recently occurring, that tend to show 
increased attention given to the voice of the People. The one, already al- 
luded-to, concerns statesmen and state affairs ; the other may appear com- 
paratively a trifle. A war-ministry is to be created ; the British soldier 
in hot climates is to be clothed and accoutred suitably, and is not bereaf- 
ter destined to have a portion of his invaluable strength sweated out of 
him, because certain veterans in command have a holy horror of innova- 
tion. Parliament is bidden to hope that Lord Raglan may allow his mep 
to throw aside their stocks! Further still, the subject of shaving is under 
serious consideration. We shall expect, some day, to see a British regi- 
ment “ bearded like the pard,’’ and the men able literally to stand at ease 
on a hot day, and to fight at ease on anyday. Who says that Punch and 
the Times are not more than a match for old fogydom ? 

The Earl of Elgin having returned to Quebec, the seat of Government, 
the Parliamentary session of Canada was duly opened by him on Tuesday 
last, with the accastomed ceremonies. His Excellency’s Speech will be 
found above, and merits perusal. It will be observed that he takes credit 
for concluding the long-pending Reciprocity Treaty ;—and traly glad shall 
we be, if the various Colonial Legislatures hereafter pronounce a favoura- 
ble verdict on his Lordship’sachievement. The ratification by the Senate 
of the U.S., which may or may not take place, according to the actual po- 
sition of Northern and Southern parties therein, is not all that will be 
wanting in order to bring the Treaty into operation. Each Colony has 
virtually the right to approve or reject ; and it does not appear certain 
that New Brunswick and Nova Scotia will approve. If the one be denied 
a market for her ships and the other for her mineral produce, they will 
scarcely consent to throw open their valuable Fishing Grounds ; nei ther 
would Congress sanction any partial application of the reciprocal system. 
There are still, therefore, difficulties in the way. But we repeat that they 
are not insurmountable, and again express our earnest hope that unre- 
stricted freedom of Commerce, and the pursuit of maritime enterprises in 
the same localities and on an equal footing, may induce only a wholesome 
rivalry between those who should be the beat of neighbours, and put an 
end for ever to their sources of frequent misunderstanding.--Ere we pass 
on, we have only one further remark to make. It seems to us that there 
is a little too much of the veni, vidi, vici style in the Karl of Elgin’s self- 
appropriation.of all the honours connected with this transaction. Mr. 
Crampton’s perseverance, diligence, and partial success hitherto, are all 
at once ignored. But he is not the first, and will not be the last zealous 
labourer thus treated. The story is an old one, told long ago : 

Hos ego versiculos feci ; tulit alter honores. 

The allusion to the Legislative Council, made by the Governor-General 
in his Address, is only a formal hint that this question is to be left entirely 
to Canadian political wisdom. The theme is a promising one for futare 
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controversy ; nor do we think it worth regret that, whilst the Colony is 
eajoying unexampled prosperity, there should be some topics yet remain- 
ing for local agitation and excitement. Together with mach raacour and 
faleehood, these party conflicts bring out many hidden truths, and not un- 
frequently exercise a wholesome influence in clearing the political atmos- 
phere. The Clergy Reserves and the Elective Council will force the party 
journalists to keep their weapons in order. 

We really shrink from the task of chronicling Lord Elgin’s visit te 
Portland, and his reception on the Provincial soil. There were so many 
clever things said—his Lordship is admirable in off-hand speeches—se 
many addresses, so much good feeling, such turnings-out of military and 
pretty-women, that to quote or describe them would exceed all reasonable 
limits. Perhaps it may be sufficient to state that there was unlimited en- 
thusiasm exhibited on this side of the Border, and unquestioning respect 
on the other. 

We most heartily and respectfully congratalate the Government and 
the People of the U. S. on the recent news from J apan, which is briefly 
detailed elsewhere. To have planted the wedge of Civilization and Com- 
merce, where apertures have been so long sought in vain, is no slight 
honour. If to this achievement should be added the completion of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the British North American Provinces, we have 
no hesitation is saying that this Republic will have reaped more national 
ereditand advantage, than if she had taken Cuba by a coup de main, and 
annexed the Sandwich Islands. 

We trust, indeed we cannot doubt, that the fair claims of other nations 
to free intercourse with the Japanese were not overlooked by Commodore 
Perry.--In connection with this subject we observe that Dr. (now Sir 
John) Bowring, the new Governor of Hong Kong, passed through the 
Straits of Singapore, early in April, on the way to his seat of Governmen t. 
He is reported to be authorised to treat with the authorities of Siam, 
Cochin-China, and Japan.—The Americans, writing home, deny the truth 
of the Russians having preccded them at Jeddo in obtaining a relaxation 
of the old exclusiveness, or in effecting a Treaty with the Emperor.— 
When will the eyes of the world be opened to the bombast and falsehood 
of Russian pretensions? Is the Russian Admiral in the Indian seas a re- 
lative of the Baron Munchausen Osten-Sacken, Governor of Odessa and 
its dependencies ? 

We invite the attention of the reader to “ Mr. Smith’s Experiences 
Abroad,” which are narrated by the Evening Post of this city in a style 
so unique that they form at once a literary curiosity, and a document of 
profound importance in these critical times. The only liberty that-we 
take with them is to affix a number to each of the nineteen paragraphs, 
for the convenience of reference. The observations of such an observer 
must not be passed without comment. 

And now let the reader clearly understand that this Mr. Smith is not 
Mr. John Smith. He is Mr. Wesley Smith, an ex-Alderman of the goed 
city of New York ; and the world knows by this time the value of so dig- 
nified a title. He has figured also in our columns, wherein, two months 
ago, we cordially wished him acquaintance with the noese at a yard-arm 
—an amiable wish which we now transfer to his associates, if what was 
then said of his projects be the truth. In short, Mr. ex-Alderman Wesley 
Smith is the gentle being, whom public rumour associated with a new in- 
fernal and subaqueous plan for blowing a fleet of his countr’y friends out 
of the water. 

This is the confidant of the Evening Post. Now read the paragraphs 
devoted to the information he conveys; read, and profit. We sball not 
pause upon every one of them; though there are few that will not pro- 
voke a smile.—Let us begin with No. 2; and considering the in- 
formation already published concerning Mr. Smith’s diabolical schemes, 
the Post ‘métst Suppose its readers the most verdant of mankind, if 
they canwallow its mild suggestion as to the motives that induced 
his voyage to Europe.—A copy of No. 3, shall be immediately for- 
warded to Lord Aberdezn. Mr. Smith furnishes positive information 
as to the number of our foes under arms. Fourteen hundred thou- 
sand! and “all in the most perfect state of discipline!’ Alas, for 
our unfortunate troops! The discipline, too, known to prevail amongst 
the army of contractors and hangers-on of the Municipality with which 
the ex-Alderman was connected, gives immense weight to his judgment 
on this point ; the more so, as he really did s-e one twenty-third part of the 
Emperor’s gigantic army, as we are told in the next paragraph.— 
The popular enthusiasm, the devotions of the nobles, and the lint-scraping 
by “ the most delicate ladies,” as detailed in 5 and 6. would annihilate 
us with alarm, did we not ind in No.7 atrifling allusion to “ disasters,” 
all mention of which in Russian accounts hitherto put forth has been 
scrupulously avoided.--The Czar’s American private Secretary must be 
very lucky fellow, according to No. 8; but we confess that No. 9 puzzles 
us, and we trust the Evening Post will let us know when and where the 
Allies and the Russians have been already exchanging bullets, to the ad- 
vantage of the former.—The naive caudour of the twelfth paragraph may 
be admired for what it is worth. Did Mr. Smith eerrect the proofs ?--Ne. 
13 is an astounding revelation. What all the American Ministers abroad 
“Russian to the back-bone?’ Did you say all? Alas, for the hapless 
Allies!—Nos. 15, 16, and 17 are of too domestic a character, for us to 
meddle with them ; but we most cordially agree with the Post in every 
syllable of No.18. Truly Mr. Smith has “ improved his experienc es ia 
foreign parts.”--Lastly, with reference to the concluding paragraph , we 
congratulate our neighbour on his prior claim to exclusive inform ation. 
Mr. ex-Alderman . mith is worth a dozen of “ our own Correspondents.” 

Notwithstanding the serious tone that underlies the Post's article, as 
well as our own attempt todepreciate Mr. Smith, we half suspect that the 
Post has been before-hand with us, and deliberately intended to produce 
mirth amongst its readers, at the expense of its travelled informant. If 
so, we congratulate that journal on its successful bit of pleasantry. We 
care not whether we share, or originate the fun. 

We take this opportunity to commend to the perusal of the Editors of 
sundry American papers, such ss the Richmond Enquirer, the W ashing- 
ington Union, and the M. Y. Herald, a certain Russian catechism, that 
is reprinted elsewhere in this day's 4/bion. We don’t commend it to Mr. 
Smith: for ifa man is ready to blow up a fleet and consign twenty thou- 
sacd men to sudden death, for the sake of twenty thousand pounds, he 
can very safely afford to sympathise with anybody. To talk of such men 
having any political tenets is a waste of words. But that any American, 
capable of thought and aspiring to lead the public mind, should be found 
to favour the Autocrat of all the Russias—this, we say, is an anomaly, 
that future generations will scarcely credit. 














Siuce we last wrote, the public has been made acquainted with the sen- 
tence of the Court-Martial upon Major Wyse, U.S.A., of whom we have 
more than once spoken. He was found guilty of the first charge against 
him, namely disobedience of orders, in refusing to embark his men on 
board the Falcon ; he was found not guilty of the second, namely conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. The second charge, with due 
respect, seemed to us from the first to have been needlessly tacked-on to 
the first. The sentence was dismissal from the service ; President Pieree, 
taking into account the unanimous recommendation of the Court, has com- 
muted it into six months’ suspension from raik, command, and pay.—It is 
to be noted also, as an unusual circumstance, that the War Departmentin 
the very same order, that announces the President’s pleasure in regard to 
Major Wyse, frankly admits the frequent neglect of the soldiers’ safety, 
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when embarked for a sea voyage; and gives the officere whose duty en- 
joins them to secure it a professional rap on the knuckles. Thus the prin- 
eiple is established on which Major Wyse took his stand, astand more dan- 
gerous to his individual interests than embarkation in the leakiest vessel 
that ever went down. The whole proceedings will, we doubt not, be care- 
fally scanned by officers of our own army. 

The proceedings of another military Court of Enquiry have also been 
made public ; and as strangers in a foreign land we epeak of them with 
reluctance, and shall do so most briefly—They refer, then, to the disas- 
trous story of the steamer San Francisco, too fresh in the reader’s memo- 
ry to require any recapitulation. One of the painful circumstances of the 
affair wes the unsoldierlike conduct of the commanding officer of the 
troops embarked. It was distressingly obvious in nearly all the published 
accounts ; and so strong were the comments made in print, that the un- 
fortunate gentleman was compelled to solicit a formal investigation. The 
result has been unfavourable to him. He is not exonerated ; he is con- 
Gemned. He will probably retire from the Army. We abstain from need- 
lessly mentioning his name again ; it is unfortunately too widely known. 
It would have been a stain upon the service, if such conduct had passed 
unreproved ; as it is, its occurrence will soon be forgotten. 


There are rumours from Washington not a few ; and one might almost 
imagine that city to be the seat of physical, in place of mental, warfare, 
te judge by their variety and incongraousness. Thus hostilities with 
Spain and a settlement with Spain figure in the list; the adoption and 
the rejection of the Reciprocity Treaty ; the acceptance by Santa Anna, 
and his rejection, of the amendments to the Gadsden Treaty with Mexico. 
—As for Cuba, every conceivable project is announced, discussed, dropped, 
revived, and superseded by an equally worthless successor, at such short 
intervals that we cannot follow them. 


That famous courtesan, Miss Howard, lately notorious as the mistress 
of Louis Napoleon, has found an Englishman bearing the good old Cornish 
game of Trelawney willing to share it with her. She is now a French 
Countess, very wealthy, very handsome, azd in deplorably bad health. 


Mr. Gally’s Andover, ridden by Arthur Day, was the winner of the 
Derby at Epsom, on Wednesday, the 3ist. ult. Twenty seven horses 
eame to the post; the value of the stakes alone was £5950. 


We have to thank the Hon. F. B. Cutting for a copy of the Seventh 
Census of the United States (1850), and several valuable Congressional 
publications. 

We hope there is no trath in the report that the Cholera has made its 
@ppearance in New York. At the same time it is wonderful that we can 
calmly pray, once a week, for delivery from Pestilence, whilst the accu- 
mulated filth of the city cries up to Heaven against us. 


Appointments. 


The Bishopric of Bath and Wells has been conferred on Lord Auckland, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man.—The Hen. G. 8. Stafford Jerningham, now Minister 
to the King of Sweden and Norway, to be H. M. Minister to the King of War- 
temberg.—-Charles Magenis, ae now H. M. Minister to the King of Wurtem- 

, to be H. M. Minister to the King of Sweden and Norway.—The Queen 
graciously pleased to give orders for the appointment of Capt. Lewis 
T. Jones, commanding H. M. 8. Sampson, to be a Companion of the Most Ho- 
novrable Order of the Bath.—_W. H. Wright, Esq., to be Chief Commissioner of 
the Gold Fields, and F. A. Powlett, Esq., to be Chief Commissioner of Crown 
Lands for the colony of Victoria.—Alan Ker, =. to be Chief Justice for the 
Island of Nevis.—Mr. Frederic Hill, brother to Mr. Rowland Hill, has been ap- 
| Napa Assistant-secretary to the General Post-office. He has hitherto he 
post of Astistant-secretary to the Postmaster-General, which has been abo- 


Arup. 

War-Orrice, Jone 2.— Ambulance Corps; Capt Pigott, upa h-g@-unatt, Staff 
officer of Pensioners of the Salisbury Dist, to be Capt. r ° 

Orrics Or OrpNaNck, Jung 2.—Rl Regt of Artillery; Riding-honse Esta- 
blishment; Serj Maj Boylin to be Lt, vy M‘Pherson, ret on fp. 

Orpnance Mepica.L Derartment.—Senior Surg Halahan to be Depy-Inspect- 
Gen, v Verling, ret on f-p; Surg Parratt to be Senior Surg v Halahan; Assist- 
Surg Mackintosh to be Surg v Parratt, pro; Temporary Assist Surg Cockerill 
te be Assist-Surg, vy Mackintosh. : 

Orrick OF Orpnancg, May 30.—RI Regt of Artillery; Capt Taylor to be Lt- 
Col, v Tylden, ret on f-p; Sec Capt Calder to be Capt 'v Taylors First Lt M 
Dougall to be Sec Capt, v Calder; Sec Lt Biddulph to be First’ Lt, v M‘Dougall, 
p cy eons moony Shem, ret on f-p; Sec Capt Strange to be 

» Vv Maclean; First Lt Spurway to be Sec Capt, v Strange; Sec Lt Stirli 
to be First Lt, v Spurway. ' yee ES 


Lt-Col Yale has teen appointed to command the RI Engineers of Jersey, in 
the place of Lt-Col Alexander, who has gone to join the army in Turkey. 


AUGMENTATION OF THR Army.~-The following is a copy of a circular just is- 

sued to the officers commanding regiments of the A , onde 
y : } ‘“* Hofse Guards, May 16, 1854. 

“ Sir,—Her Majesty having been pleased to approve of the —— Regiment be- 
ing augmented to |2 companies, the General Commanding-in-Chiet has decided 
that the distribution into service and depot companies, except when otherwise 
ordered, shall be as follows :—Kight service companies, consisting of two field- 
officers, 8 captains, 10 lieutenants, 6 ensigns, 5 staff officers, 7 staff sergeants, 
40 sergeants, 17 drummers (including drum-major), 40 corporals, and 760 
privates.—Four depot companies, consisting of 1 field officer, 4 captains, 
4 lieutenants, 4 ensigns, 1 staff officer, 20 sergeants, 8 drummers, 20 cor- 
porals, and 380 privates.—Total, 3 field officers, 12 captains, 14 lieutenants, 10 
ensigns, 6 staff officers, 7 staff sergeants, 60 sergeants, 25 drummers (including 
drum-major), 60 corporals, 1140 privates—making an entire total of 1200. 

“ N.B. The distribution of a regiment in the colonies will depend upon cir- 
comstances of a local character, and when ordered abroad the organisation of 
the regiment will be especially considered.—I have, &e., 


G. A. Werneray, D. A. G. 
“ The Officer Commanding.” ‘ : 


Navy. 


Taz New Board or ApmiRaLry.—It is now decided that Capt. Peter Rich- 
ards, C.B., is to be the new Lord of the Admiralty. The new ~ ree! therefore 
eonstitutes the following as the Lords Commissioners, &c. :—The Right Hon. 
Bir James R. G. Graham, Bart. ; Rear-Adml. Berkeley, C.B.; Rear-Adml. the 
Hon. R. 8. Dundas, C.B.; Capt. Richards, C.B.; Capt. A. Milne, and the Hon. 
W. Cowper, M.P.—First Secy., R. Osborne, Esq., M.P.; Sec. Secy., Capt. W. A. 
B. Hamilton, R.N.—Thus it will be seen that the first lord, senior naval lord, 

jan lord, and the first secretary, are members of Parliament, Adml. Berke- 
ky repuming his old position as under Sir F. Baring, and Capt. Milne continu- 
ing the junior naval lord.—Capt. Richards’ seniority is 1828, only 26 from the 
top of the list. He was Sir W. Parker's flag captain in the Cornwallis, 72, at 
ina ; and then of the Hibernia, 120, and Queen, 116, in the Mediterranean ; 
whence he was appointed captain superintendent at Pembroke dockyard, and 
was removed May 6, 1849, to Chatham dockyard. Thus it will be seen that this 
officer been in continuous employment for a great number of years. 


The following ane 


have arrived in England ieee + 
» 6, st., Capt. ngland from foreign stations: the 


. Fishbourne, from China and the Cape of Good Hope ; the 
» 4, st., Lt. Rich, from the West Coast of Africa ; and the Star, 8, sloop, 
Comm. Warren, from the South-east eoast of America—The Fox, 42, Capt. 
Tarleton, C.B., has been paid off— With the officers, the crew of the Meander, 
44, were transierred to the screw steam-ship Algiers, 91. They left the frigate 
with aan cheers, and seemed much pleased at going all together into 


AProINTMENTS.—Rear Admiral Seymour, whose promotion we noticed last 
week, will not hoist his flag, but will remain as Captain of the fleet in the Bal- 
tic, his pay and allowances ix that position being already the same as those of 
@ Rear-Admiral in command ; Commodore C. Talbot, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, who bas just paid off the Meander, 44, to command the Algiers, 91, 
screw steam-ship, for service with the Baltic fleet.—-Capt. T. Baillie to command 
the Meander, 44, commissioned for the purpose of being stationed at Lisbon, as 
it was stated some time ago she would be, immediately after her return from 
the Cape—Comm. Dirom, late of the Meander, to the Algiers.—Lts.: Glinn, 
Deane, Bance, and Paget, from the Meander to the Al iers; W. Dawson to the 
E£xcelient; Hon. H. W. Chetwynd to the Sphinz ; T. K. Smith, from the Brito- 
mart, 8, to the Sphinz ; W. K. Bush, from the St. George, 120, to the Hornet 
17; , from the Centaur, to the Powerful, 84; C. J. Rowley to the Hor- 
set.—Paymasters: E. Thorne to the Trafilgar, 120 ; O'Brien, trom the Si- 
snoom to the Sansparcit, 70, in the Black Sea ; Hollinworth, from the Fury to 
the Simoom; Ellard, from the Apolio troop-ship, to the Fury; H. 8. Dyer, serv- 

in the Dido, 18, to the President, 50, flag-ship of Rear-Adml. Price, in the 

- Doyle, from the Espiegie, 12, on the North America and w. 1. Sta- 

» to the Amphitrite, 24, on the Pacific ; Ashby to the Sphine ; Brooman 
the Sidon to the Arethusa,50; Rowstone, recently serving in the Tiger to 
3 Moubray, from the Sanspareil, 70, to the Britannta, 120.—Surgs. : 





Andrews, from the Meander to the Algiers; Carruthers to the Meander; Lab- 
ben to the Sphinx; Woodcock to the Indefatigable ; G. J. Willis to the Horeet, 
17.—Chaplains: Rev. T. E. Meredith, from the Meander to the Algiers; Rev. 
W. B. Artley, to the Impérieuse, 50. 

The following Mates have been promoted to the rank of Lieutenants :—W. 
Hewett, serving in the Vengeance, 84; J. P. Sma!!page, in the Magicienne, 16; 
J. Nott, and H. T. Boger, of the Tye falgar, 120; F. T. Thompson, of the Srdon, 
22; E. A. Tweedale, of the Hermes; C. R. Scott, of the Argus; M. G. Jackson, 
of the Nerbudda, 12; H. G. Belson, of the Dido, 15; W. B Paulli, of the Rijfe- 
man; W.T. W. Hambly, of the Locust; G. P. Heath, of the Calliope, 26; C.J. 
Slaughter, of the Modeste, 18; C. C. Robinson, of the Ferret, 8; G D. Bevan, of 
the Rattler; W. J. H. Grubbe, in the Excellent ; H. E. Crozier, of the Tribune, 
31; F. J. Campbell, of the Bonetta, 3; J. P. J. Parry, of the Terrible; R. B. Fos- 
ter, of the Medea; A. H. W. Battiscombe, of the Dewntless; J. L. Perry, of the 
Imperiewse, 50; H. Berkeley, of the Princess Royal, 91; lL. Lambert, of the Re- 
tribution. —The following, out of the above list, have been appointed : Lts., W. 
Hewitt and F. T. Thomson, to the Britannia, 120, flag-ship, in the Black Sea; 
W. J. H. Grabbe and H. T. Boger, to the Scourge, paddle-wheel steam-sloop, 
at Portsmouth. 


Obituary. 


Sin Pexecuine Marr.anp.—General Sir Peregrine Maitland, G.C.B., was 
born in 1777; he was son of Thomas Maitland, Esq., of Shrubs Hall, in the New 
Forest, by his wife, who was a niece of Brownlow Berti, last Duke of Ancaster. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland married, first, Louisa, second daughter of Sir Edward 
Crofton, Bart., which lady died in 1805. Sir Peregrine wedded, secondly, the 
9th October 1815, Sarah, second daughter of Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond. 
Sir Peregrine entered the British’ army as Ensign in the lst Guards, in 1793, 
and served in Flanders, Walcheren, at Corunna, in the Peninsula, and at Wa- 
terloo. His Lieutenancy dates from 1800; from that he rose through all the 
grades to that of General. He was appointed Colonel in the 17th Foot in 1843; 
he received a medal for his services as Colonel in command of the Ist brigade of 
the Guards at Nive ; he has been Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, and Commander-in-Chief of the Madras army. 
He was also Commander-in-Chief of the Cape of Good Hope from December, 
1843, to September, 1846. Sir Peregrine Maitland was created a K.C.B., in 
1815; he was also a Knight of Wilhelm and St. Viadimir. He died in his 
seventy-seventh year, on the 30th ult., at Eaton-place West, London. 


Sin Davin Cunyneuame, Bart.—Sir David Cunynghame, Bart., of Miln- 
craig, in the county of Ayr, a Colonel in the Army, was born the l4th August, 
1769. He succeeded his father, Sir William Augustus Cunynghame, as fifth 
Baronet, the 17th January, 1828. He married in 1801, Mary, daughter of Ed- 
ward Lord Thurlow, Lord Chancellor of England, which lady died in 1816. 
His eldest son, David Thurlow, late a Captain in the 12th Lancers, succeeds as 
sixth Baronet. Sir David Cunynghame, the late Baronet, took an active part 
in many of the actions during the commencement of the past war, including the 
battle of Famars, the siege of Valenciennes (where he was thirty-five times in 
the trenches), and also the storming of the batteries of Lincelles with the bri- 
gade of Guards. Being there very severely wounded, he was incapacitated 
from further service, and was obliged to retire. Sir David Cunynghame died 
at Jersey on the 19th ult. . 


Sm Roserr Heron, Bart.—-Sir Robert Heron, second Baronet, of Newark- 
on-Trent, Notts, was the only son of Thomas Heron, Esq., of Chilham Castle, 
Kent, Recorder of Newark, and the nephew of Richard Heron, Esq., his father’s 
youngest brother, who was Chief Secretary in 1777 of the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Po the English Baronetcy, which this 
Chief Secretary obtained in 1778, his nephew Robert, at his death, in 1805, suc- 
ceeded pursuant to the limitation of the patent—Sir Robert Heron became, ac- 
cordingly, the second Baronet. He was M.P. for Peterborough from 1820 to 
1847, and was in politics a Whig. He died on the 29th ult. at his seat, Stubton- 
hall, Lincolnshire : he leaves no issue, and, consequently, the Baronetcy be- 
comes eXtinct. 


Lievt.-CoLt. Hanpcocx.— Died at Pisa, on the 4th ult., in his 74th year, 
Richard Butler Handcock, formerly Lieutenant-Colonel in the 13th Foot, now 
Prince Albert’s regiment. Having graduated in the Dublin University, where 
he obtained distinguished honours, he joined the above corps in 1798, being 
then in his eighteenth year. His first campaign was under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby at the memorable landing in Egypt, 8th of March, 1801, where he was 
wounded severely. He was afterwards on active service in various parts of the 
world for upwards of twenty years ; and his able defence of La Cole Mill, an 
important post during the American war, is recorded as a brilliant exploit in 
the annals of the gallant 13th. His health being impaired by long service in 
different climates, he was compelled to reside in Italy. 


At Newton Abbott, Col. Giles, R.M._-Commrs. Simkin and Edmonds, and 
Lts. Place and Chesnaye, R.N.—At Birmingham, Richard Prosser, Esq.,a Civil 
Engineer of eminence.—In Guernsey, Col. Dacre Lacy.—At Hastings, Mary 
Shaftesbury, wife of the Rev. C. J. Smith, late Archdeacon in Jamaica, and 
danghter of the Right Rev. Aubrey G. Spencer, D.D., Lord Bishop of Jamaica. 
—H. R. Reynolds, Esq., late Chief Commissioner of the Court for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors.—B. Jennings, Esq., Paymaster, R.N.--At Calcutta, J. P. 
Thornton, Esq., late Colonial Secretary at Tobago.—At Southampton, Capt. 
Hammill, of the Ist W. I. Regt.—-At Newport, 1. W., G. Abercrombie Robert- 
son, Esq., late Capt. in the 15th Hussars.— At Newmarket, Capt. Edward Fran- 
cis Meynell.—At York, Sir John Simpson, Knight.—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Ma- 
jor Wright, late 43d Light Infantry.—At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Lieut. 
Moorhead, of the 3d W. I. Regt.—Cardinal Lambruschini, Bishop of Porto San 
Rutine and Civita Vecchia, the eldest member but one of the Sacred College, 
and Secretary of the Pontifical Briefs, died at Rome on the 12th of May. He 
was born at Genoa on the 16th of May, 1776, and was Prime Minister under 
Pope Gregory XVI.—Mr. Baldwin, the Commissioner of the Irish Insolvency 
Court. He held the office of law adviser to the Castle during the State trials 
of 1848-9.—A Constantinople letter of the 20th ult. reports the death of Lieut. 
Macnish, of the 93d Highlanders, by drowning in a ravine, during a storm. 


PRusic. 

Tuy Musivat Concress.—There was an event on Thursday night, which, if 
it does not begin a new era in the art in America, (and we have had many 
“ beginnings” of these eras recently) at least leaves a large white mark upon 
the musical period we live in. We had the first truly grand Musical Festival 
in this country; and as we do nothing on a small scale in this blessed Yankee 
land, 80 the grandeur and completeness of the scale, upon which this first New 
Y ork Musical Congress was got up, exceeded almost everything of the kind we 
have ever seen or heard of elsewhere. 

From about five until nine o’clock all the stages and cars on the routes to 
t he Crystal Palace were overladen, overcrowded with passengers all bound for 
the Congress. Even at the time of the first Inauguration of the building, the 
avenues did not present a more lively appearance. Long after the music had 
commenced, and the vast naves, aisles, galleries, and staircases seemed to be 
filled with human beings, the cry was “ still they come.” And here we must 
do the Management the justice to say, that the organisation and the arrange- 
ments for ushers, police, &c., were most praiseworthy and perfect, and that the 
reser ved seats (scmewhere near four thovs d) were all duly kept for the occu- 
pants, and were easy of access and extremely comfortable. We have heard the 
number of those assembled within the Crystal Palace variously estimated at 
from 20 to 35,000 persons. 

To give even an adequate description of the interior appearance is far beyond 
our power. The coup d'ail from the Western nave where we were located (and 
we presume it was so from almost any point of view) was the most grand and 
imposing we ever beheld or expeét to see. We almost envied a few bold indi- 
viduals, who had ventured to the rotunda, and seemed to hang like flies to the 
dome, enjoying truly a bird’s-eye view of the grand spectacle below. The Or- 
chestra rises from near the centre of the palace at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
nearly up to the ceiling of the east nave. Fifteen hundred performers were 
announced to occupy it; but the number appeared to us even larger than that, 
such was the sea of heads, which seemed to fade away in the distance. The 
whole appearance of this portion of the building reminded us of the massive 
groupings in Martin’s Belshazzar’s Feast; in fact it was an impersonation and 
embodiment of that artist’s grandest ideas. 

Our readers can scarcely expect us to enter into a detailed or critical account 
of the musical performances on this occasion. A Programme containing twen- 
ty-four, mostly long, musical pieces, would occupy more space to analyze than 
we can p ossibly afford, or than our friends would care for. We shall therefore 
only make general remarks, except upon a few novelties. The building is not 
a good Music Hall, and not favourable tothe conveyance of sound. Add to this 
the constant swaying to and fro, and the agitation and massive murmurings 
(unavoidable) of the immense audience, and it will readily be understood why 
the vocal and instrumental solos met with comparatively little success. Mr. 
Frazer, Miss Hawley, and Miss Brainerd, all seemed to sing nicely enough in 
the Messiah selections, but were hearé only by a comparatively small audience, 
whilst the Hallelujah chorus was grandly, gloriously, and most effectively ren- 
dered. The closing Chorus, “‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” was not as good, and 
lacked the ensemble and éplomb which had marked the Hallelujah. The United 
German Musical Societies who were announced to sing some German choruses 
did not appear; neither was their absence explained. 

The overture to Willham Teil formed a grand opening to the second part, 
and although we could not, for reasons already stated, hear the Piano begin- 
ning of it, yet the closing portion was given with such a degree of massiveness, 
precision, and effect, as to produce a tremendous encore, and “ three cheers for 
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Jullien” which were most heartily given. The exquisite performance of the un- 
rivalled veteran fintist, M. Drouet, who selected a Freischutz tema, could 
scarcely be heard even by a moiety of the vast assemblage. Our genial ‘little 
friend Paul Julien (who was of course warmly welcomed) and Mr. Aptomas, 
and even Mr.and Mrs. Wallace on two powerful Grand Pianos, all suffered more 
or less from the same acoustical disadvantages. Grand Orchestral pieces and 
choral effects were alone heard to advantage ; and M. Jullien in a judicious ang 
practical speech (after being called out) wisely stated that he would make ma- 
terial changes in the réperteire hereafter, so as to suit the selections to the vast 
space of the building. 

Wagner's Overture to the Tannhduser was played by the Germania Musical 
Society, It is another proof of the sleepiness and old fogyism of dlr Phithar. 
monic Society, that this should have been the first time of the performance of 
this great work in New York. Although the Tunnhéuser is quite a new Opera, 
yet its success on the continent of Europe has been immense, and it has been 
played and is .ow performing, at nearly every Opera-house in Germany. It 
has become classic, and the Germania have given it repeatedly at Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, and elsewhere, until at /ast poor New York was also favoured with it 
at the Musical Congress. Upon the first hearing of this Overture, a great 
straining after effect, visible effort in every part, strikes us somewhat unplea- 
santly. We soon however get reconciled to this, for the instrumentation ig 
clear and original, which is saying a great deal in these days of innovation, and 
by the side of such new compositions as we are constantly hearing. The sub- 
ject (motivo) is fine, large, expressive, and admirably managed. Although ac- 
cording to the modern method, the subject is taken up by the brass instru- 
ments, yet (and herein lies the originality) the same is again taken by the 
Strings with the natural accompaniments of Bass and Brass instruments. 

We have much more to say about this Musical Congress, and the perform- 
ances ; but will reserve farther remarks for our next. We shall then endeavour 
to discuss the clever performances of the Dodsworths’, make our remarks upon 
Jullien’s Fireman's Quadrille, and the compositions of Mr. Bristow and Mr. 
Fry, produced here. 

After the second part of the Concert, Mr. Barnum made a brief and practical 
speech, and afterwards exhibited a large banner informing the public that the 
Congress would continue in session at the reduced price of 25 cents admission 
and one dollar for reserved seats. Altogether this is an immense success, , 


Opera News.—Mr. Max Maretzek arrived from Europe on Sunday evening 
last by the Pacific, but has brought as yet enly one of his new Artists, the 
Prima Donna Contralto, Martini D’Ormy, with him. The following is a cor- 
rect list of his engagements. 

Prime Donne AssoLute—Gaetanina Brambilla, late Prima Donna Assoluta 
of La Scala at Milan, Antonietta Ortolani, late of the Teatro Fenice at Venice, 
Prima Donna ContRALTO—Giuseppina Martini d’Ormy, from the Imperial 
Opera at Vienna. Prom Tenort AssoLuti—Giacomo Galvani, late of La 
Scala, Milan ; Neri Baraldi, from the Italian Opera, Paris, and Dumenico Maz- 
zolent, late of the Teatro Grande at Trieste. Priwi Bariront Asso.uri— 
Francesco Graziani, late of the Grand Opera, Paris, and Giovanni Andragi, 
late of the Italian Opera at Vienna. Primi Basst AssoLuTi—Jgnatio Marini, 
and Polinare Ortolani. 

In addition to these, he has a Spanish Prima Donna—of great merit as we 
learn——Donna Valeria Gomez of Madrid, and Rosa Marra, a charming danseuse 
from Milan.—The season at Castle Garden will commence on the 26th inst., as 
al! the artists are daily expected by the steamer Union from Havre. At Castle 
Garden, Donna Gomez, Signora Martini D’Ormy,Signori Neri Baraldi and Gra- 
ziani will make their débuts. The two latter, the Tenor and Baritone, can only 
appear here for a short time, as their engagements at Paris compel their return 
before the first of October, in time for the opening of the Opera season there. 
We forgot to mention the engagement of Geraldoni, another Baritone from 
Florence. 

Our readers will thus perceive that we have new artists and Opera prospects 
enough before us, especially if Mr. Hackett, who is in Burope for that purpose, 
should bring us Grisi and Mario, together with another troupe. On dit more. 
over that the New Orleans French Opera troupe is to appear at Niblo’s very 
shortly. 


DBrama. 


—I never yet could discover the source of that pride which makes one chick 
an object of extravagant pleasure to the fond and parental Hen. It seems to 
me that if I were the bird in question, and had but the limited progeny re- 
ferred-to, it would be a matter of muck and serious reflection how to express 
my humility—rather than pleasure——at the circumstance. 

And so at this moment I feel uneasy because, like the Hen of the proverb, | 
have but one chick, and cannot—owing to conscientious scruples—crow inordi- 
nately over that solitary fact. Of all the brood of New York Theatres, but one 
remains—WALLACk’s. To be sure there is the Broapway still picking up a 
few crumbs, but I have already had my share of them, and care not to return to 
the feast ; and there is N1BLo’s, ever flourishing, ever crowded, and ever inno- 
cent of material for the critic. Therefore Wallack’s—and Wallack’s only--is 
entitled to my valedictory. 

The well-known, long popular, and much over-rated Comedy of the ‘‘ Belle’s 
Stratagem” was revived on Monday, for the benefit of Mr. Lester. Like every- 
thing of this kind done at Mr. Wallack’s, it was good so far as the mise en scéne 
and acting were concerned. Of the Comedy itself I will be silent—on the prin- 
ciple laid down by Carlyle, that there is no silence so painful as the speech 
which provokes locked-jaw—as in the “ Belle’s Stratagem.” 

Doricourt was I believe one of Mr. Wallack’s earliest, and always one of his 
best light comedy impersonations. In the autherial conception of the charac- 
ter there is much awkwardness; and it requires a manly, graceful actor to 
make it acceptable. Such assuredly is Mr. Wallack. In the scene with Letitia 
Hardy, where the Lady vulgarises herself for a freak of affection (?), Mr. Wal- 
lack displayed a calm, placid, dignified, gentlemanly horror, not easily realised, 
nor often witnessed. Nine actors out of ten would have been petulant and 
offensive, instead of being shocked merely ; but not once did Mr. Wallack o’er- 
step the modesty of nature, or forget that he was a gentleman, and Letitia a 
woman still. 

Mrs. Conway was the Letitia Hardy, and contributed in no slight degree to 
be success of the Comedy. It is a character not peculiarly adapted to her 
powers, but she realised it with much ability; using the strong contrasts 
afforded by the authoress, with care and effect. No lady on the New York stage 
has improved more rapidly than Mrs. Conway, and no actress affords greater 
promise of future excellence. 

I believe it is Mr. Wallack’s intention to close his theatre to day (Saturda))- 
Theatricals will immediately thereafter be at a discount, for the little Lyceum 
is undoubtedly the leading and best conducted theatre in New York. During 
the past season I have on more than one occasion spoken in terms of the high- 
est admiration of the excellent manner in which the drama has been produced 
here. I have not however always appreciated the selections of the Manager; 
nor ia it likely that I shall do so in any future campaign, unless he changes bis 
tactics, and ceases to drag to light the rubbish of a frippery age. But I never 
fail to appreciate the admirable tact, judgment, and care, displayed by Mr. 
Wallack in everything he essays. Nor am I unmindful of the fact that ina 
short period of two years he has done more for the cause of dramatic propriety 
(as far as relates to costume, scenery, and proper interpretation) than al! the 
other Theatres in New York put together. ’ 

—* If you have tears prepare to shed them now. : 

ALva-——your own Alva, my dear Madam--retires into an invul)nerable secln- 
sion, on the publication of this article. During the last few weeks circum- 
stances have occurred, which render cheerfulness in any form insupportable and 
maddening. Fortunately the theatres are all closed or closing; and Alva is 
therefore at liberty to depart in peace, and warm his five wits in the Belfry, a8 
Tennyson prescribes, or on the Tombstone as his sacerdotal inclination may 
suggest.—Away in the Western countree he will seek some gloomy Avernus, 
where there is a little good fishing and plenty of black melancholy. Overcome 
by fierce emotion, he will abandon himself to the contemplation of Death—and 
the manufacture of artificial flies. Vineyards and lowly tamarisks delight bim 


. r 
mp meee, Se ‘« she weeteth not I love her, 
Never dare I tell the sweet 
Tale, but to the stars above her, 
And the flowers that kiss her feet. 


If by any unforeseen agency he should be tempted to endure another — 
existence, it is more than probable that the readers of the Albion will _ 
gladdened with the signature of ALVA. 








Che Albion. 
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New Books 


PERSONAL Narrative or Expiorations aNp INCIDENTS, CONNECTED | 
gia tas U.S, aNd Mexican Bounpary Commission. By J. R. Bert | 
lett, U. 8. Commissioner. .Vew York. 1854. Appleton.—Two very 
handsome octavo volumes, containing, as the title indicates, a record of | 
the proceedings of the Commission appointed to rua the new line between | 
the U. 8. and Mexico, rendered necessary by the Treaty made at Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, in February, 1848. The journey was one of great interest, 
and the author’s narrative of his adventures by the way is full of infor- 
mation for those whom business or a love of travel may carry in his foot- 
steps, as also of pleasant reading for those other wanderers who see the | 
world only from their arm-chairs. The illustrations are partly litho- 
graphed and tinted, and partly engraved on wood. Many of them are 
drawn with a free pencil, both in the landscape department, and in that 
which delineates the waggoning over prairies and through the roadless 
districts of the route. The little incidents that give to this mode of pro- 

, slow though it be, its peculiar charm are detailed with equal sim- 
plicity and truthful effect by the writer and the artist employed.—In a 
national point of view this publication has its value; and its own intrin 
sic merit ought to secure it a place in every well-appointed American 
library. 

Se.ect Speecues or Kossura. Condensed and Abridged by F. W: 
Newman. Ibid. C. 8. Francis & Co.—It is difficult anywhere, and es- 
pecially so in this community, to revive a subject, or make a lion of a 
man, when once the time is past in which he or it drew largely on public 
attention. Nevertheless we are very glad to see this volume issued. We 
may smile at Mr. Newman’s indignant protest against the English verdict 
(as he calls it), that Kossuth’s visit to this country was a failure, and re- 
mind him that the American verdict is pretty much the same. Still, there 
was beyond question in the man an immense fund of oratorical power, which 
it would well become the student and the lover of oratory to ponder ove, 
enquiringly. Had the Hungarian balanced this great gift with a due pro- 
portion of consistency and discretion, he would have made an abiding, io 
place of a temporary mark. With three exceptions, the addresses here 
embodied were delivered during Kossuth’s tour through the U. S. 


Tue Unpyine One; anp Oruer Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Jbid. C. 8S. Francis & Co.—Sheridan’s grand-daughter, a woman remark- 
able for her personal attractions, noted for the unhappiness of her domes- 
tic life, and no orious for a certain scandal that has been (undeservedly 
we trust) attached to her name, Mrs. Norton has acquired a position as a 
writer, that she would scarcely have attained without these adventitious 
recommendations. Her longer poems indeed are worth reading; and 
there are passages pathetic and not wanting in beauty to be gleaned here 
and there, in “ The Undying One”’ that tellsthe mystic tale of the Wan- 
dering Jew, and in “ The Sorrows of Rosalie” that tells an o’er-common 
tale of seduction and suffering. On the whole, however, Mrs. Norton 
does not rise in the former to the grandeur of her subject, nor does she ele- 
vate the latter to the dignity at which she evidently aims. Her strength 
lies in a lower range, and we have no hesitation in saying that there is 
more genuine poetic spirit, more feeling, more merit, more completeness 
in “ The Story of Blanche and BPutikin,” which is also contained in this 
volumt, than in the two above-named more pretentious cempositions. 
And in truth, this ballad, if so it may be called, is one of the most charm- 
ing things of its sort that we have met with for many aday. Its length 
—about four hundred lines—alone deters us from quoting it. An extract 
would not do it justice ; but we earnestly advise our readers to make ac- 
quaintance with it.‘ The Broken Heart,” from the German of H, Heine, 
also delights us hugely, with its queer misprint of deceased for diseased 
limbs. Then there are—“ Florence,” that contains a tribute to Rogers, 
and is a clever imitation of his style; Bingen ; Lilla Vannen, and other 
minor pieces, all excellent in their way, and all superior to the do!orous 
effusions that stand foremost in the title-page—The edition is a pattern 
of duodecimal neatness. 


FarMINGDALE. By Caroline Thomas. Ibid. Appletons.—-If “ Farm- 
ingdale” be Miss Thomas’s first book, it is a most promising one. We 
took it up listlessly, a little alarmed, ifthe truth must be told, atits bulk ; 
but we had hardly read a page, before we felt assured that it was some- 
thing beyond the common run. Nor were we disappointed, as we went 
on. Beginning, middle, and end, it is well sustained throughout, and 
admirable of its kind.--The tale isa simple one: only the life-history of 
a couple of orphans, a narrative of trials and final triumphs. But it is 
powerfully and beautifally told, now rousing you to a bitter but just in- 
dignation, and now waking the tearsand smiles of pathos and mirth. As 
@ picture of life and manners “ Down East,” it seems to us to be life it- 
self. Towns like “ Farmingdale” are, we believe, scattered all over New 
England ; and men and women like Uncle and Aunt Graham, (how cor- 
dial our detestation of the latter) are not rare. Cruel step-fathers, hard- 
hearted aunts, and the guardians of the children of the dead generally, 
should read ‘ Farmingdale,” and profit by it ; it holds the mirror up to 
Nature fearfully. And the young folks should read it also, especially the 
orphans ; for it shows how God raises up friends for the helpless and un- 
protected, and how much even the weakest can accomplish, when they 
work with earnest and willing hearts. 


Tae Castinian. AN Historica Tragepy, Iv Five Acts. By T.N. 
Talfourd. London,—-In noticing, a week or two ago, the last Vacation 
Ramble of Mr. Justice Talfourd, published simultaneously with the vol- 
ume now before us, we reserved the drama for separate’consideration, due 
to it from the high reputation enjoyed by its author as a dramatic poet, 
and from the fact that its publication, long promised, has been eagerly 
expected by numbers of friends and admirers, who little dreamed that it 
would first reach our hands as a posthumous work. 

To all who loved Judge Talfourd, or who honoured his genius, it must 
be matter of rejoicing that there is no fading of the laurel visible in this, 
his latest work. Indeed, not only does it fully sustain the reputation ac- 
quired by his former dramatic productions, but we are inclined to believe 
it will be ranked as second only to Jon, which stands unquestionably first 
and highest. But here it is right to qualify our meaning, and to explain 
that we admire the Castilian as we admire ail Talfourd’s plays—in the 
light of dramas to be read, not acted. They are, in fact, poems cast in the 
dramatic form. Finely conceived character, high and noble sentiment, 
pure and appropriate diction, are all there, but the personages pass as in 
& magic glass before us—they lack passion, reality, humanity, flesh and 
b We admire the classic conception, the approriate image, the lofty 
thought ; but our intellect is alone interested ; we sympathise with our 
brains, not with our hearts ; our perception is rarely tear-blinded, our 
judgment never laid to sleep ; we are in no danger of sympathising with 
the villain, or of being deceived by the deceiver—we are never what is 
called “ carried away.” 

It isalways necessary to make this distinction, because no two works of 
Pv notwithstanding their external resemblance, are more profoundly dif- 
erent than what are distinguished as reading and as acting plays ; they 
appeal to different emotions of the mind, interest by different modes of 
em are subject to different requirements of composition, and either is 

ee when judged by the standard of the other. Byron’s Sardana- 
poe is as noble a poem as ever was written, while the Stranger of Kot- 
aoe contains probably as much “ trash’’ as was ever condensed into five 
pr : ag yet, not even spectacle and erudition can make the former 
per yn than wearisome as a stage play, while the latter, even indiffer- 
of -, Played, seldom fails to excite the sympathies, and shake the stoicism, 
pod ot critically inclined an audience, who “ ‘ weep,” and are dis- 

We believe that many of the beauties of t ili. ld be 1 
upon the stage ; while on the other hand onde vteany poe Me it is 


Comparatively but little affected by certai i i 4 
tion, which would become palpable in re oe arr “Tt ie deficient i 
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of action, concentration, onwa 


movement. The subject is the 





revolt of Toledo and other Spanish towns under the iron rule of Cardinal 
Adrian, appointed regent during the absence of Charles the Fifth in the 
Netherlands. Don John de Padilla (the Castilian), the type of a hero 
and a patriot, was the leader in the struggle for liberty, and finally its 
victim, being supplanted by a more artful and unscrupulous demagogue. 
The chief interest of the drama lies in the mental strife of Padilla, be- 
tween his sense of his country’s wrong, his feelings as a loyal subject, and 
the difficulty which he speedily experiences in restraining men-who have 
once passed the Rubicon of rebellion within just and temperate limits. 
With this is combined a second point of interest, the temporary return to 
reason of the unfortunate queen, Joanna la Loca, the widow of Philip the 
First the mother of Charles. This singular lucid interval, during which 
she actually assumed the reins of government, would seem capable of pro- 
ducing a most powerful dramatic effect ; and, in fact, the scene which 
closes the third acttis wonderfully fine, imposing, and affecting. But the 
climax is there, too early in the piece, a fault in dramatic construction. 
A third element of interest (and one which we are justified in believing 
to have been not the least important in the author’s eyes, from the fact of 
its being indicated in the motto prefixed to the tragedy) is the character 
of the the wife of Padilla, Donna Maria Pacheco, whose faith in her noble 
husband is only equalled by her ambition for him. 
The following extract is from the scene we alluded to above-—-the half 
awakening of the unhappy Joanna :— 
“ MARIA, 
“ Your Highness’ age 
Leaves years of life to come. 
“ JOANNA. 
‘“‘ Ay years, years, years-— 
For I am doom’d, to wear a wondrous life, 
Far off, it dawned in lustre ; then ’twas pall’d ° 
In blackness streak’d with horrors; now it bursts 
From sleep by fits, whea long past things flash out 
In shapes that crowd the chambers of my brain 
To agony that spends its force in throbbing ; 
And then I sleep again—long dreamless sleeps—— 
Which must endure for years ; so Time sweeps by 
And leaves me a dull monument to keep 
His saddest records ; none would own me now 
For Isabella’s daughter. 
“ MARIA, 
* All who knew 
Her image living, trace it in your Highness. 
** JOANNA, 
“No; L alone of those that breathe have known her ; 
And I can tell you things no living eye 
But mine beheld. When the world’s mighty strife 
’Twixt Moor and Christian, in which radiant saints 
Vouchsafed to mingle with our hosts, was crown’d 
By cession, in earth’s breathless silence, made 
Of tamed Grenada, by my mother’s side 
I sat, and saw the enormous towers unscathed 
Asstill defying siege, beneath the range 
Of ice-elad mountains, which with their peaks of fire 
Look’d pinnacled for angels’ feet. Our veterans 
Stood like maii’d statues, till the giant cross 
Of virgin silver, which my father raised 
Before him in his battles, shone erect 
Against heaven’s azure, on the Alhambra’s top, 
Flinging its sacred shadow on the dome 
Which sullenly heaved under it ; then all 
Fell on their knees, and down scar-furrowed cheeks 
Large tears roll’d slowly, as the hymn of praise 
Floated on air; but none advanced a step 
Towards the surrender’d gates, till thence appear’d 
Hundreds of Christian captives freed from depths 
Of Moorish dungeons, shrinking in strange sunlight, 
Who totter’d to my mother’s feet to bless 
Her face, like those, they said, which beam’d in sleep 
That follow’d torture. Then, what shouts arose ! 
What endless torrent of plumed troops swept by us, 
, With cataract roar! It rushes on my brain— 
It racks me—lay me down. 
[Maria assists Joanna to lie down, and adjusts the pillows.” 





JOHN RUSKIN IN EDINBURGH. 


About a year and a half ago, Mr. Ruskin delivered four Lectures in the 
Scottish Capital, which have just been published in London. The follow- 
ing notice of them is worth attention, and seems to do justice to the 
singular and contradictory characteristics that distinguish all that eccen- 
tric gentleman’s writings. 

Mr. Ruskin bas outdone himself in these Lectures. Clevermess and ap- 
surdity—deep insight in one direction, stone blindness in every other— 
vigour and weakness—power of explanation and unfairness of statement 
—are found on every page, from frontispiece to finis. The absence of 
logic has seldom been so conspicuously paraded. Take the frontispiece 
as an instance. It consists of two heads—a lion’s head and a tiger’s 
head. The lion’s head is copied from a Greek marble ; the tiger’s head is 
from a live specimen in a Scotch zoological collection. So far there is no 
harm. But why are these heads placed in this conspicuous contrast? To 
prove that the Greeks did not copy from nature. See the absurdity here 
involved. A Greek lion is not like a Scotch tiger :--hence, Greek art is 
not natural ! 

Of the four lectures here published, two are devoted to the subject of 
Architecture, one to Turnerism, and another to Pre-Raphaelitism. Long 
known as an eloquent denouncer of the system of modern architecture, 
and boldly asserting that no man worthy the name @f architect is at pre- 
sent living in Great Britain, Mr. Ruskin has at last come forward with 
some tangible system of reform for the evils he laments, and, after so 
long a period devoted to a demolition of existing theories, he now pre- 
sents us with his own. We think no better proof can be presented of the 
scantiness of practical working suggestions contained hitherto in his fer- 
vid and illogical writings, than the fact that in a note written in rather a 
sore spirit to one of his present lectures, he attributes to himself only two 
architectural suggestions--the discovery of the meaning and constructive 
value of the Gothic cusp, and the successful application of his own prin- 
ciple to a church in Carlow. 

There has rarely been anything so sagacious as the way in which Mr. 
Ruskin wins the confidence of his Scotch audience. You would hardly 
know him again. He has taken off his cloth of gold, doffed his singing 
robes, and, with his plain plaid and homely shrewdness, not unmixed with 
economical suggestions, he might pass for a Lowland grazier of education 
and refinement. He begins by praising Edinburgh, its fantastic moun- 
tains and its glittering Firth,—the historical houses of the Canongate, and 
the broad battlements of the Castle,—the simple manly buildings of the 
New Town, the general breadth and brightness of its effect. He is pleas- 
ed with everything : the sea-waves and the dark basalt ; the lustre of the 
Firth of Forth catching the eye through the openings of George Street, 
with here and there the dark outline of the Castle Rock, and beyond Ben 
Ledi and .Ben More, and the haughty peaks of the Highlands. Even 
when he blames he does so with unusual gentleness. Though he con- 
demns the 678 windows exactly alike down one side of Queen Street, he 
allows that their form, although monotonous, is manly and vigorous, and 
has a certain dignity in its utter refusal of ornament ; and while he claims 
for certain types in nature an internal beauty not impaired by any change 
of national taste or affected by the imperfect judgment of the spectator, 
and rooting up, in fact, in his own city, Dugald Stewart’s law of associa- 
tion of ideas, he appeals to the increased comfort of the improvements he 
suggests. He contends that the Gothic porch is a good shelter, the bow- 
window pleasurable and delightful. He pleads to the national spirit of 
economy by declaring that all the money they have spent on Greek deco- 
ration is thrown away, for it is placed out of sight at the top of a house, 
and not at the bottom or round the doorway, as in Gothic buildings. 
Having thus gratified their national pride and their national economy, he 
takes them on religious grounds—being convinced that he should treat a 
Scottish audience with indignity if he did not appeal to something higher 
than their common sense. He contends that in purchasing you are 
bound to consider the effect of the manufacture on the mind of the work- 
man, and to avoid it if pernicious. He shows that money spent on do- 
mestic street architecture is well spent, because it is seen by more persons 
than a picture, and gives greater pleasure to a greater number ; that it is 
constantly accumulating ; and that the effect of one well-built Gothic 
house is heightened by another. He then shows that the expense would 
be no greater for good Gothic than for bad Greek ; and concludes by an 
elegant compliment to the descendants,of the Reformers, refusing any 
— to architects, whose jurisdiction he denies and whose decision he 
refuses. “It is not by a Scottish audience,” he said, “‘ not by the descend- 
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ants of the Reformer and the Covenanter, that I expected to be met with 
a refusal to believe that the world might possibly have been wrong for 
three hundred years in their way of carving stones and setting up pillars, 
when they know that they were wrong for 1,200 years in their marking 
how the roads divided that led to Hell and Heaven.” 

It has often been noticed with what facility Mr. Ruskin can state an 
adversary’s case apparently fairly, and yet cover it with ridicule,—how, 
with his power of word-painting, he can erect the thesis apparently whole 
and logical, yet with some clamp or bolt omitted that ingeniously allows 
it to fall into a heap of shapeless ruins at the first discharge of bis great 
guns ; but we never before knew an audience so subtly led, se ingeniously 
stroked down, so soothed and flattered, whose every prejudice and virtue 
was so admirably propitiated. 

Having, then, now distinctly before us the propositions by which Mr. 
Ruskin not only means to reform our domestic architecture, but even our 
age—by which *‘ temptations are to be removed from the dishonest, trou- 
ble and bitterness from the poor,”’—by which all men are to receive “ joy, 
comfort, and instruction,”—and by which a sublimity is to be produced 
of whieh we can at presens form no conception, capable “ of exciting 
almost the deepest emotions that Art can ever strike from the bosoms of 
men,’’—we have better means than ever of judging of the hollowness of 
this new Art-gospel. 

It had long been the rumour that Mr. Ruskin, in the solitude of his 
study, aided by his knowledge of Gothic principles, knowing enough of 
Greek art to shun its enormities, and deeply versed in the minutest details 
of the wonders of Southern genius, had at last devised a new order of 
architecture—not Greek, because he looks upon that as unfit for use, but 
probably some extension of the Gothic principle, modified by the wants of 
the age, dignified by an ingenious employment of the productions of Eng- 
lish nature, heightened by poetical feeling and chastened by the severest 
necessities of use. 

We are grievously disappointed. Mr. Raskin, it appears, has no reme- 
dy for the evils he condemns so loudly, and provides no substitute for the 
architects he treats as lumber. Considering the Gothic as the finality of 
Art, he advises us simply to return to it,--not by pulling down every Gre- 
cian house and erecting a Gothic one with its ruins, but by introducing the 
Gothic whenever repairs are needed.— 


_ “ You must expect at first that there will be difficulties and inconsistencies 
in carrying out the new style; but they will seon be conquered if you attempt 
not too much at once. Do not be afraid of incongruities—do not think of uni- 
ties of effect. Introduce your Gothic line by line and stone by stone; never 
mind mixing it with your present architecture; your existing houses will be 
none the worse for having little bits of better work fitted to them; build a porch, 
or point a window, if you can do nothing else; and remember that it is the 
glory of Gothic architecture that it can do anything. Whatever you really and 
seriously want, Gothic will do for you; but it must be an earnest want. It is 
its pride to accommodate itself to your needs; and the one general law under 
which it acts is simply this—find out what will make you comfortable, build 
that in the strongest and boldest way, and then set your fancy free in the deco- 
ration of it. Don't do anything to imitate this cathedral or that, however beau- 
tiful. Do what is convenient; and if the form be a new one, so much the 

ter; then set your mason’s wits to work, to find out some new way of treating 
it. Only be steadily determined that, even if you cannot get the best Gothic, 
at least you will have no Greeh; and in a few years’ time—in less time than 
you could learn a new science or a new language thoroughly—the whole art of 
your native country will be re-animated.” 


We cannot see that such a patchwork as this could ever grow into har- 
mony, apy more than we could discipline a chorus of cats—as was onee 
ingeniously tried in Paris—to squall the Pastoral Symphony. If this be 
the “ solemn harmony of sculpture,’”’ and the “ accumulation” of gran- 
deur, we would have none of it. Mr, Raskin would return to the pointed 
roof, the porch, and the low and pointed window. To meet these novel- 
ties, or rather retrogressions, he has a very odd financial scheme. He 
would build with the silver spoons. He proposes that the interest of mo- 
ney now lying dormant in the form of plate and jewellery should be de- 
voted to sustain the efferts of a new school of magnificent domestic archi- 
tecture. He allows that in the case of high-wrought plate and finely de- 
signed jewellery, this would be merely destroying one art to feed another, 
lopping the vine branches in fact to feed the vine roots ; but then he in- 
sists that jewels and plate are generally matters of ostentation more than 
of intellectual pleasure ; they are a care to their possessors,—-e0 are bank- 
notes ; a temptation to the dishonest,—so are sovereigns; and a trouble 
and bitterness to the poor,—so are shillings if they have them not.-- 


“ So that I cannot but think (he seriously says) that part of the wealth which 
now lies buried in these doubtful luxuries might most wisely and kindly be 
thrown into a form which would give perpetual pleasure, not to its ssor 
only, but to thousands besides, and neither tempt the unprincipled, nor in- 
flame thg eityious, nor mortify the poor; while, supposing that your own dig- 
nity was dear to you, this, you may rely upon it, would be more impressed 
eon the nobleness of your house-walls than by the glistening of your 
sideboards. 


Nothing like leather is an old principle :--but we scarcely expected to 
see it advanced by so devout a thinker as Mr. Ruskin. Why must we sa- 
crifice Cellini to Palladio? Why may not the poetical spirit speak to 
mankind in al) the languages of Art? Genius is not of a single type; 
and, with deference to the new preacher, we do not see why the works of 
a Palissy or a Vecte, being at the hand and under the eye all day, may 
not confer as much pleasure as a Gothic cross or a pointed window. 
Where, again, would Mr. Ruskin stop? If we are not to have workers in 
gold—wbhy in ivory--why in marble? Tobe consistent, we must sell not 
only our Cellinis, but our Buonarottis and our Correggios,—-our gold cups 
must be followed by our statuettes and pictures. Mr. Ruskin has two 
other suggestions, one of which, although a matter of detail, rather than 
invoking priuciple, is worthy consideration, being as impracticable in re- 
gard to expense as it would be to frame our windows with rubies or twine 
strings of pearls round our chimneys. He recommends in the first place 
the use of Scotch pebbles for ornamenting the flat surfaces of buildings ; 
and secondly, he condemns engraving as a mechanical and monotonous 
employment, degrading to man ; and exalts all wifo patronize Art as a 
matter of duty and religious feelfHg, to prefer water colours, in executing 
which the artist enjoys the pure country and fresh dir, learns something 
every moment, and works in ease and happiness. On this point also 
there will be many join issue. A cheap print of the Transfiguration; 
even if produced with some pain and injury, does a wider good than any 
cheap water-colour painting could accomplish. To reproduce a work of 
Raphael can scarcely be called degrading, though a man may prefer fresh 
air to the smell of nitric acid. Some men have a natural taste for en- 
graving as others have for painting. Nor are the effects of engraving ob- 
tained without the exercise of mind; the notches and scratches on the 
copperplate stand for as much as a painter’s line or tinting, and if the 
engraver has his dirty table and dirty room, evils we should imagine not 
indispensable, the Gothic stone-mason had the fine dust that corroded the 
lungs, and was as often a mere copier of a prescribed pattern as a thinker 
ora designer. Engraving arein general demand because they reproduce 
the productions of the greatest minds. Water-colour painting, moreover, 
is still almost exclusively confined to landscape, and can seareel) satisfy 
the mind craving for human action and human passion. 

Having thus briefly explained the long-anticipated reforms to which 
Mr. Ruskin has at last given birth in the seclusion of our northern capi- 
tal, we will advert to a few points of detail, in which we think be has al- 
lowed his feeling to get the better of his judgment; and in which, while 
he is earnest and sincere, he is often one-sided and intolerant. In his 
first lecture he divides all orders of architecture into three divisions :—one 
of his favourite and rather arbitrary peculiarities in handling a subject. 
He remarks, that the principal distinctions between existing modes of ar- 
chitecture depend upon their methods of roofing any space :—the Greeks 
adopting the Asiatic horizontal lintel,—the Romans and Byzantines the 
round arch,—the Gothic the pointed arch or gable. The lintel or earliest 
Druidical forms of roofing he condemns as costly, weak and barbarous. 
Of its grandeur or other meri:s he says nothing; and he attributes the 
greatest errors and follies of modern architecture to the unsafe system of 
roofing a space in the Greek way,--not safely with a single stone, but 
miserably and feebly by bricks. To this system he attributes many dan- 
gers, past and tocome. The round arch, as seen particularly in the Ro- 
man aqueducts and ampitheatres, he allows to be stronger than the lintel 
(though in Egypt this seems almost indestructible), and passes on to the 
pointed arch, which he thinks both safer and more beautiful than any 
other form of roofing, whether developed in the spire,’ the window, or 
the arch. He finds the pointed arch used by Nature as an eternal type 
of beauty in the forest lez."es, and illustrates his theory by drawings of a 
wild ash spray,—forgetting that in every group of whinstone, every moun- 
tain cave, might also be traced the grandeur of the lintel. He asserts, 
pursuing the analogy of climate, that the whole genius of northern ar- 
chitecture requires the roof to be seen plainly. The roof shelters from 
rain and snow, gives the idea of home protection and home comfort ;-— 
but not a whit more we should feel inclined to say than the flat roof does 
to the Asiatic, who loves it for its broad terrace, where he sleeps and 
where he prays,——beneath which he shades himself from the sua, and upon 
which he looks towards Mecca ia the cool twilight, or watches Mazzaroth 





or Arcturus rise over the ocean of sand. To a large mind all forms of 
Art have a meaning and abeauty. There is nonecessity to pit the Gothic 
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against all else. Each style of architecture arose from the desire to en- 
graft beauty on necessity, and its existence is a proof of its use. : 

Although Mr. Ruskin would rest satisfied with the Gothic, and relin- 
quish all farther aspiration, we find him perpetually speaking of unchang- 
ing ornameatation as the sign of a depraved school—“ monotony being 
always deathful.” To any change of material he even indirectly replies 
by the same feeling of finality, although the Gothic itself was an art per- 
petually progressing till the very time of its destruction. Upon the use 
of glass and iron he is at once mysterious and doubtful ; he even seems to 
consider their use unscriptural. He finds, he says, iron architecture men- 
tioned in Jeremiah, but does not find it alluded to as likely to become 
familiar to the human mind ; while stone furnishes a subject of frequent 
illustration, He asserts this singular opinion, which we should rather 
have expected from a denouncer of the sinfulness of Christmas puddings or 
the unloveliness of love-locks, than from so bold and unhesitating a think 
er. He says :— 

“ The force of the image of the Corner Stone, as used throughout Scripture, 
would completely be lost, if the Christian and civilised world were ever exten- 
sively to employ any other material than earth and rock in their domestic 
buildings: 1 firmly believe that they never will; but that as the laws of beauty 
are more perfectly established, we shall be content still to build as our forefa- 
thers built, and still to receive the same great lessons which such building is 
calculated to convey.’”’ 

We cannot believe that a great architect would shrink from a new ma- 
terial, which he knows not how to handle, under the mere pretext of a 
religious scruple: in such a way may the weavers of the hermit cells of 
wattles have shuddered at timber, and the timber-users have denounced 
stone as dangerous and impious. Mr. Ruskin’s use of Scripture is, in 
itself, open to some objections ; for he uses it alternately literally and 
typically, and that in a manner somewhat arbitrary. In the passage we 
have just quoted he considers the beautifal emblem of the corner-stone as 
requiring perpetual visible representation, and in England particularly ; 
whereas, illustrating the joy and comfort of beautiful architecture from 
another text, “ Behold I will lay thy stones with fair colours and th 
foundations with sapphires,” é&c., he refers to it in a literal sense, as if 
coloured windows were in themselves spiritual blessings. 

The conclusion which he draws from the review of modern architecture 
is, that a great architect must be, also, a painter and a sculptor ; and that, 
hence, it follows that in modern days we have no architects ;—to prove 
which he adduces three men, Phidias, Giotto, and Michael Angelo, all of 
whom were only architects by exception, and whose greatest triumphs are 
in other arts. 

Of course, Mr. Ruskin could not conclude a book without a fling at the 
Renaissance ; whose pride of science, of state, and of system he has so 
often denounced as Pagan, earthly, sensual, devilish, foolish, and hypocri- 
tical. Having looked up more rhetorical Billingsgate, he now with re- 
gained breath terms it dull, luxurious, and heathenish ; training up, not 
living, progressive and happy human beings, but “mere machines, with 
their valves smoothed by heart’s blood instead of oil ; the most pitiable 
form of slave.” He calls it “the accursed gathering up of the marble 
garments of the ancient idols,’’ gathered by the Papal Church in the very 
scarlet fruitage of her sins. It appears to have destroyed Christianity, 
and brought about the French Revolution, uprooted the love of Nature, 
and frozen into men from their youth base luxuries and cruel formalities. 
As to the vaunted workman of the Middle Ages, we have no great belief 
inhim. We dare say he revelled with the Jacquerie and drank with Cade 
at London Stone. He was a blind serf—-bigotted, cruel, and superstiti- 
ous ;--he shared all the vices of its age and a few of its few virtues. Re- 
member the obscenities of monastic carving and the lewd tales of Chaucer 
and Boccaccio, and judge of the refinement and thougbtfulness of these 
much-lauded Dreamland men. 

We think Mr. Ruskin’s radical fault is an overrated conception of the 
influence that Art has at the present day on the public mind. He judges 
other minds by his own power of appreciation ;—would that the multi- 
tude could be elevated by the simple building of a dozen pointed win- 
dows! What interest does Westminster Abbey excite? how many 
among an Eastern crowd stop five minutes in the Museum to admire the 
works of Phidias? 


RUSSIAN HISTORY ; THE MODE OF WRITING IT. 

When the story of the present war comes to be written by the hand of 
a Rassian historian, he will naturally turn to contemporary documents 
for -his facts. What he is likely to meet with may be imagined from a 
short account of the bombardment of Odessa which has been inserted in 
the columns of the Journal de St. Petersbourg under Imperial senction. 
There runs through the whole account a rich vein of unctuots biésphemy, 
for which, of course, we are not accountable. It may, however, be mat- 
ter of interest to our readers to be made aware of the manner in which the 
Czar communicates the story of his disastrous triumphs to his loving sub- 
jects, and, much abbreviated, thus runs the tale :— 

On Good Friday, about 4 o’clock in the afternoen, the faithful at Odessa 
were pouring in crowds out of their churches, vespers being at an end. 
The heart of each one was shivering with tenderness at the sacred words 
which he had just heard. Every one had respectfully kissed the Sacred 
Sepulchre, and the imperishable wounds of the Saviour who suffered for 
us all. Every one was profoundly penetrated with the mysteries of the 
Redemption,—-every one was elevating himself in thought to those celes- 
tial vaults where there are neither sorrows nor sighs. The words are 
italicised in the original ; and certainly, to a Russian subject, it must be 
a consoling thought indeed that, even beyond the grave though it be, 
there is a place somewhere or other where there is an end of griefs and 
groans. Suddenly a report passed from mouth to mouth, “ The Anglo- 
French are upon us!” The population of Odessa hereupon made the 
sign of the cross by a concerted movement. Their next idea was to rush 
down to the shore in groups to assure themselves by their own eyes that 
the allies of Turkey were really there with intentions of active hostility 
against a Christian army and population. At this point the artist who 
has been appointed by the Czar to draw up the history of the transaction 
fer the information of all the Russias thinks it judicious to interpose a 
touch of pathetic description, in which he combines the “‘ azure vault of 
Heaven,” “ the mirrored sea of Helle,” “the calm of a delicious and pure 
evening of spring,” &c. 

After this description we are indulged with a conversation supposed to 
have occurred between two spectators of the scene. The compiler is so 
nervously anxious to impress his readers with the truth of his narrative, 
that he informs them in a note that the actual conversations are reported 
as evidence of the presence of mind displayed by the people in such try- 
ing circumstances, One of the interlocutors isa solide gaillard with a 
long beard—the other, a soldier. These gentlemen question each other 
in turn, and in turnreply, upon such points as whether or not “ the Pagans 
have prepared a good store of sugarplums for the benefit of the Chris- 
tians ?” whether or not “ they have senta message to the Governor of the 
town, asking that all the corn-ships shall be delivered up to them,” &c. This 
dialogue at an end, the scene changes from the sea to the shore—time, 
evening—to the churches, at 3 a.m. on the morning of Saturday, In these 
sacred buildings we find, as before, crowds of the faithfu!, who are engaged 
in offering their prayers to Heaven, just as if nothing was the matter. 
The churches are illuminated. Every Christian man present carries in his 
hand a lighted torch, and the brilliancy of the churches naturally con- 
trasts very strongly with the darkness of the town. The day-star appears 
in the Heavens--a procession of priests and devout Christians issues from 
the church, with banners, images, &c., just as upon the boards of the, 
Grand Opera at Paris. The Levites are just striking up “ Sanctus Deus 
Deus “ fortis,” when a violent explosion is heard. The Pagans have 
begun the attack upon the Christians of Odessa. 

The procession continues its course peaceably, while the cannonade is 
maintained. It is not, of course, for us to enter upon the story of the 
hauts faits de nos uerriers--indeed, the Russian historian observes a 
prudent silence upon the matter, only remarking that the intrepid Lieu- 
tenant Stchegoleff proved to the enemy that it was not so easy for 350 
Pagan pieces to silence 4 Christian cannon. The writer, we say, does not 
dwell upon general results, but rather descends to particulars. We are 
happy—for the information of Western Europe--to be able on such good 
authority to report the gallantry of three young scholars of the Lyceum 
at Odessa. Their names—at least the names of two of them--are hard, but 
their courage was great. They are called Deministre, Skorobogatoff, and 
Publ. These three lads, we are told, distinguished themselves very much 
by conveying, on more than one occasion, the orders of the commander of 
the troops to the sixth battery, and by escaping unhart. When this little 
anecdote has been related, the Anglo-French fieet retire, the cathedral 
bells aillity up ogain, and ol ee there is nothing but peace and 
trang " 8 a page of Russian hi ians.-- 

oo i pag istory, written by Russians 

It may not be amiss to add to the above a few of Punch’s remarks on 
the matter of “Russian Cookery.” 


Under this head may be included three dishes; one provided express] 
for the Czar ; another prepared for discussion amongst Foreign Ministers 
and Consuls, and a third done up for the swallow of tse Russian people. 
The dishes alluded to are so many versions of a story; as for example, 








that of the bombardment of Odessa. We subjoin samples of these concoc- 
tions. They are addressed to Nicholas ; but— 
The First is Private and Confidential. 

“Sme,—With the greatest regret I have the honour to inform your 
Majesty that, in revenge for a shot or two fired on a flag of truce, all the 
works of this town have been bombarded and utterly destroyed by the 
enemy’s steamers, with the exception of the commercial mole. The ship- 
ping protected by the mole, and the town itself, were unaccountably 
spared ; but all the vessels of the Imperial mole were burnt. The powder- 
magazine has been blown up ; seven bundred men have been killed, and 
three times that number wounded. I have the melancholy satisfaction of 
assuring your Majesty that I did all in my power to avert the calamity ; 
but the men were shot down at their guns; and, I am sorry to add, had 
to be pricked up to them by the swords of their officers. I may, however, 
congratulate your Majesty on the blunder committed by the enémy in 
sparing the commercial mole and the city ; which latter was occupied by 
soldiers, the inhabitants having all fled. “ OsTeN-SackEn,”’ 

The Second is Diplomatic. 


Sme,--The allied fleets of France and Eogland have bombarded this 
city and its defences, on the groundless pretence of our having fired on 
one of their boats carrying a flag of truce. Thanks to the valour of Your 
Majesty’s gallant troops, whose loss has been small, the invaders were re- 
pelled after inflicting some trifling injury on the Imperial works, and a 
fortunately inconsiderable amount of wanton damage on our peaceful city. 
Nothing could equal the courage of the brave soldiers, except the forti- 
tude of the faithful citizens. These, during the bombardment, thronged 
the churches, imploring protection for themselves and pardon for their 
enemies, who, schgoled by the chastisement which they have received, will, 
it may be hoped. hesitate in future to attempt the crime of spreading de- 
vastation and slaughter amid the pacific dwellings of commerce. 

“ OsTEN-SacCKEN,”’ 
The Third is Intended for Home Circulation. 


“ Srre,—Again, by the favour of St. Nicholas and the blessing of St. 
Alexander Newski, a glorious victory has crowned your Majesty’s 
arms. 

“The combined French and English fleets, men of war and steamers, 
numbering a thousand sail, have bombarded Odessa for forty-eight hours, 
providentially with no effect but the displacement of a few stones of the 
fortifications, and the demolition of a house which belonged to a Jew, and 
of a Latin Church. 

“Our loss amounts to two men killed and five wounded. Seven hun- 
dred of the enemy’s ships have been sunk, and two hundred set on fire and 
blown up. 

“ This glorious result is to be attributed tothe heroism of your gallant 
soldiers, inspired and aided by SS. Nicholas and Alexander. Whilst the 
priests of the Orthodox Church, in her sacred temples, surrounded by 
adoring multitudes, amid showers of shot, shells, and rockets, were chant- 
ing the praises and invoking the help of the patrons of holy Russia, be- 
hold a miracle! Those two celestial champions descended from the cloud ; 
and whilst one of them stopped the balls of the enemy, the other helped 
the men to point their guns. 

“‘ Under these circumstances, I have directed a Te Deum to be sung in 
all our churches. ** OSTEN-SACKEN,”’ 

“ Thns, in Russian cookery, the dishes served to the Emperor are plain ; 
those dressed for ambassadors and diplematic agents are more spicy : and 
the richest and most highly seasoned are composed for the common peo- 
ple. Simple viands are esteemed a luxury, and nobody but the Czar 
tastes truth au naturel. 


MRS. GRUNDY TAKEN IN. 


It isreally quite refreshing, now and then, tocome across a bit of genuine 
human weakness. It is not that we have any peculiar sympathy with im- 
posters. We regret, perhaps that their acuteness has been turned to so 
poor an account as that of making capital out of the follies of their neigh- 
bours, but we echo—vehemently echo—the voice of public opinion, and 
denounce—as becomes indignant moralists—the wickedness of human beasts 
of prey. Still, when there is so much fine talk about common sense and 
knowledge of the world, when the most retired Jones, living in the remotest 
suburb, is fain to boast his enormous superiority over the last generagion, 
we are glad when anything occurs to bring us back to the truth. In this 
sense, a fool isa blessing to his race—he acts as a foil to the rank hy- 
pocrisy of the day. Besides, say what you will, a man who is imposed 
upon may be weak, but you cannot deny that the fault is on the right side. 

orth a thousand of your hard-hearted, sharp fingered men of the world, 
who never sacrificed a moment’s pleasure for the sake of a fellow-creature, 
are the Grundys and Skimpoles who are willing to incur a little ridicule 
rather than gain a character for cunning at the expense of self-contempt. 
But, to come to our story. 

It is really true that in this year 1854 an Englishman and his wife have 
been deluded by an imposture which has formed the subject of some scores 
of comedies and romances. Mrs. Grundy, of Bridge-hall, in the county of 
Lancaster, is in want of a cook. She is applied to by a woman, apparent- 
ly of about 50 years of age, who, besides possessing all the requisite quali- 
fications for her post, is withal of manners so engaging that her offer is at 
once accepted without even a character being asked. Poor Mrs. Grundy! 
the bait is swallowed. The cuisine is admirable, but the same talent 
which has mastered all the mysteries of cookery can achieve still greater 
triumphs. By degrees the cook becomes the confidant. That winning 
smile, that dexterous grace, those savoury dishes—what results have they 
not produced! Here ends act the first. When the curtain is drawn up 
again the cook is seated in the drawing-room. From confidence to friend- 
ship there has been a short step indeed! How isthis? It is simple enough. 
Such manners—such an air of refinement were too good for a cook. Could 
it be true—was there any mystery—was it possible that Phoebe Ann 
Howitt (such is her name) bad ever known better days? By degrees the 
plot was developed. 

The cook, seeing.the impression she had made, followed up her advan- 
tage, and won an @asy victory. She announces, one fine morning, to her 
credulous victim, that she is no cook at all, but the Hon. Mrs, Scott Gor- 
don. True, she has no estates, she is even destitute of money ; but there 
are estates in Ayrshire, property in Yorkshire, and the title of Lady Gor- 
don—all looming in the future. Mrs. Grundy believed every syllable of 
this cock-and-bull absurdity. Even Mr. Grundy--probably an easy-going 
maa under petticoat rale—became the dupe of this high-born lady. Not, 
it must be added, without hope of reward, for Lady Gordon had resolved 
to disinherit her relatives, and the estates should be divided between her- 
self and the kind friends who had raised her from the scullery to the draw- 
ing-room. Scarcely had the ingenious fraud produced its effect, scarcely 
had the happy Grundys begun to realize their splendid future, when their 
hopes seemed at once to be fulfilled. The Ayrshire relative dies; the trio 
(for the Grundys are already connected by promise with the noble heiress) 
have purchased their mourning and are ready to start for Ayrshire, 
Then, as good luck would have it, the Yorkshire relative dies, the estates 
and title lapse-—-the dream is fulfilled. The destination is forthwith 
changed. The Graundys must first visit Newcomb-park. They arrive at 
Manchester, when Lady Gordon is suddenly called away on special busi- 
ness ; her friends make vain search for Newcomb-park in various parts of 
Yorkshire, return to Bury, and learn that Lady Gordon had been there, 
but had “ flitted” with all her goods. Still credulous, still hankering 
after the “ pot of gold,” they rush off again in hot speed, but are at length 
convinced that the whole story is an imposture, and that they must re- 
sign all hopes of landed property and the Gordon connexion. Act third 
is at Bury, where Phoebe Ann Howitt, having been apprehended at Tiver- 
ton, is brought before the magistrates on a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretences. Mrs. Grundy declines to prosecute, and so con- 
cludes this singular story. 

Who will now say that this age is less credulous, less simple-minded 
than the last? There is Mormonism, with its repulsive sensuality, its 
mysterious nonsense, its ignorant founder, attracting thousands of men 
and women to a distant part of the world, which can only be reached by 
enormous toil and at a vast expense, There is table-turning, spirit-rap- 
ping, and Heaven knows how many other impostures, ancient and mo- 
dern, by which fools are duped and rogues thrive. And now we have 
two educated Eaglish people believing a palpable invention, without ap- 
parently asking for proofs. The moral of the story is, not that people 
should be hard-hearted, narrow-minded, and believe nothing—but that 
they should use their faculties and take proper measures for getting at 
the truth. Globe. 

etistitntilcintiicais 

TABLE-TALK ON LireRaToRE anv Art.--We wish we could tell in what 
way our leading authors are employed at the present moment. Let us 
try. The Nestor of our poets is still adding new notes to his pleasing 
collection of poems; Mr. Hallam is adding and dating new notes to his 
great historical works; Lord Mahon is completing his “ History of Eng- 
land ;” Mr. Macaulay is busy with Sacheverell and the Bedchamber In- 
trigue ; Mr. Carlyle is makifig Frederick the Great to live, as he has made 
Oliver Cromwell, Samuel Johnson, and Robert Burns; Milman meditates 
Scriptural epics, but is chiefly intent in maintaining the new opening to 


St. Paul’s—that epic in stone and lime; Mr. Lockhart has 

like Milton, to a “ garden house ;”” Mr. Wilson Croker is stil en eee 
and Mr. Ruskia is indulging in paradoxes as wild as any to be found i : 
Warburton. ma 

The statue of Professor Wilson is to be an out-door statue, and in bronze 
The committee are busy, and a London committee is talked about. No 
sculptor hasyet been named. Wherever Ebony is read, Wilson is admired. 
The statue is due equally to the poet and the man. : 

The great war in which we are now engaged is connected 
artistic episode, on which artists whose reading extends beyond the annual 
Academy catalogue, frequently and fondly enlarge. Our Civil Wa 
scattered the collection of Charles I.; the first French Revolution +oond 
us the Orleans Gallery ; our own ignorance of art, and in a comparative- 
ly peaceful period, allowed the far-famed Houghton Gallery to be sold to 
the Empress Catherine. When this war is over, and Peace hath her vic- 
tory, we should claim--so artists and amateurs allege—the Houghton 
Gallery is one of the minor conditions of peace. 

Mr. Cockerell, R.A., has retired from the office of Architect to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and Mr. Penrose has been appointed his suo. 
cessor, A better appointment could not have been made. This mention 
of St. Paul’s and Mr. Cockerell reminds us of a strange auachronism, and 
a strange description, in an otherwise excellent drawing by an architect 
of the same name, in the present Royal Academy Exhibition. We allude 
to the “ Thanksgiving in St. Paul’s after the Victory over the Spanish 
Fleet, 1718,” in which we find costumes of the year 1718; and, strange 
to say, the recently-erected warehouses in St. Paul’s Churchyard are 
shown, as if they existed in the reign of George I. The error of descrip- 
tion is, that the view is an exterior, and not an interior—it is a procession 
to St. Paul’s: the Thanksgiving was inside St. Paul’s. 

The Guildhall Wellington monument has been entrusted to Mr. Bell the 
sculptor of Dorothea, and other works of poetic beauty and portrait cha- 
racter. The selection will not be unpopular with the public, for Mr. Bel} 
if he does not command approbation, will assuredly not offend against ar. 
tistic rales and military etiquette. To allow the monument to appear ag 
a companion to the Nelson, Alderman Beckford’s monument will be re- 
moved to another compartment. Mr. Bell has an ample field, and a good 
subject before him-for the City is sadly deficient in good sculpture, and 
the man he has to honour is European and enduring in his reputation,— 
London News, June 3. 

“One or EnGLAND’s Cuss.”’—With this heading the WVew York Eve- 
ning Post publishes the letter of a young midshipman in Napier’s fleet, 
to illustrate “ the war spirit now stirring England’s blood.” The New 
York editor (Mr. Bryant the poet) thus ‘improves’ the utterances of this 
small voice from the Baltic : “‘ The precocious thirst of blood and the gen- 
tle thoughts of the child’s home mingle together in strange discord. We 
can conceive of nothing more pathetically tragic than the contrast. What 
a terrific rebuke to war is this infantile ferocity, and what an affecting 
appeal for peace, this childlike love. The Peases, Sturges, Cobdens, and 
the whole breadth of the Peace Society, are powerless in comparison.” 
The letter itself follows : 

“Dear Mamma and Papa,—I am going to send you a few lines about our own 
division of the Baltic fleet. You, of course, have heard about our arading at 
Spithead, where the Queen came down upon us, and then we made the Nore, 
Sheerness, and after that came on to the Sound at Wingo. A great many peo- 
ple come down from Gottenburgh to see us, and call us the deliverers of our 
country, and such things, and make presents and other things to us. I hope, if 
all goes well, to get a month's leave when I come back to England, after the 
war. I have got one of the most dangerous and best posts for myself for chances 
of taking prizes in the ship, as I am captain’s aide-de-camp, and I shall go with 
him in his gig. Iam trying to get a pistol, as everybody else has one, and 
mean to get one too, if possible. We are allowed them. I can get one easily 
as I have lots of tin supplied by kind auntie. I mean, if possible, to get some 


with a little 


prize money. [am in the first division of boarders, and am nearly sure, if any 
Iam happy to say I have got avery good 
i 


work is going on, to be in the midst. 
sword indeed, and am very happy. I should like to see you before I go to the 
forts—very much indeed, but impossible, so 1 must hurry. Write to me soon, 
as once more | mean to send love to all, ape a fond farewell. I am very much 
obliged to Marty and Henny, tell them, for their kind letters to me during the 
short time I was at Portsmouth, though not able to go onshore. When the 
men practise at firing, we do also. It isso cold. I have some very nice thick 
things, so I do not mind it much. The packet goes this afternoon, so I must 
hurry. Good by, dear mamma and papa, and brothers and sisters. | remain, 
dear all of you, E. C. H.—How is child, and all brothers and sisters, and Char- 
ley [a pet fox], and Bounce, and the dogs, and the short-tailed pony ?”’ 

The above pithy communication from another “ sucking Nelson’’ es- 
caped our notice when it originally appeared here in print. We now re- 
copy it from a London paper ; and being unable to discover in the young 
sailor’s simple-minded effusion any of the terrible ferocity that shocks our 
New York contemporary, we add a hearty wish that at the present mo- 
ment England had fifty thousand such “cubs” in training. “rom such 
come Lions. Our word for it, the youngster will turn out a mre humane 
and respectable member of society, than half the precocious au~otees to 


the art of money-making. 


MarsuaL vE Str. Arnaup.—The Commander-in-Chief of the Anglo- 
French expedition to the East is in many respects a remarkable man. His 
military success is one of the most striking examples of rapid advance- 
ment which has been achieved in the French army of occupation in Al- 
geria. M. de Saint Arnaud was born at Paris in 1801, of a family not dis- 
tinguished by fortune. He was young when he entered the army. Du- 
ring the reign of Charles X. he was for a short time in the body-guard of 
that monarch ; but he shortly after resigned his situation, and came to 
England, where he resided some time. Soon after the revolution of 1830 
he returned to France, and once more entered the army. It was at this 
time, while the regiment to which he belonged was on duty at Fort de 
Blaze, where the Duchess de Berri was imprisoned, that he obtained the 
favourable notice of Marshal Bugeaud, Commandant of the citadel, by his 
intelligence and activity. In 1837, as captain, he went to Algiers in the 
Foreign Legion, which was chiefly composed of political refugees who had 
sought employment in the armies of France. In that corps M. de Saint 
Arnaud, distinguished alike by his intrepidity and his military skill, con- 
tributed powerfully to the success of many important enterprises. In less 
than ten years he rose through the various grades from that of chief of 
battalion to the dignity of Marshal of France. Among the exploits in 
which he distinguished himself, the most important were the expedition 
he directed, in 1842, against the unsubdued tribe of Beni-Bondonan, ia 
the west of Milianah ; the attack of the Beni-Ferrah tribe in the following 
year; the defeat of the Flizza-el-Babr ; and the submission of the Cherif 
Bou. Maza, who had provoked an insurrection in the Dahra. In 1851, M. 
de Saint Arnaud returned to France with the rank of lieutenant-general. 
His energetic and determined character recommended him to the notice 
of Louis Napoleon, then President of the Republic, as one of the firmest 
supporters of his views; and in the month of October, 1851, the future 
Emperor confided to him the confidential post of Minister of War. In 
1852 he was raised toethe dignity of Marsbal of France, and soon after to 
that of Senator, which was followed by his appointment to the post of 
Grand Ecuyer to the Emperor. M. de Saint Arnaud has been twice mar 
ried. By his first marriage he bad one daughter, (married to M. de Puy- 
sigur,) and a son, who became a soldier, and was killed in one of those 
campaigns in Algeria where his father won so much renown. 


Tur Lonpon GeoararuicaL Socrety.—At the annual general neg 
of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, the 22nd ult.,—-the Kar 
of Ellesmere in the chair,—the usual prizes were distributed, and a very 
gratifying report on the state of the institution read. During the ys 
year, 112 ordinary and two corresponding members have been added « 
the Society ; and the receipts have risen from £1220 3s. 4d. in 1852 to 
£1693 0s. 8d. in 1853. At the instance of the President and his immediate 
predecessors, especially of Sir Roderick Marchison, Government has ten- 
dered a yearly grant of £500 for the establishment of a public map-room, 
wherein the Society’s valuable collection of maps and charts may be mew 
played. The additions to the library consist of 400 volumes of books an 
pamphlets, 300 sheets of maps and charts, and 10 atlases. The Queens 
anpual donation of gold medals were awarded as follows— Tr 

« The Founder’s medal, to Rear-Admiral William Henry Smyth, KS.F., 
&c., for his numerous valuable maritime surveys in the Mediterranean, pur- 
sued at considerable pecuniary cost to bimself, and commenced at & fa 
when our acquaintance with the physical geograpby of that sea and the 


| surrounding countries was most imperfect; surveys which produced 105 


charts and maps, still used by the Admiralty, and established upwards of 
1200 maritime positions on the coasts of France, Spain, Italy, tt ge 
Sardinia, Sicily, Croatia, Dalmatia, the Lorian Isles, Greece, and pa 
| shores of Africa from Egypt to Morocco ; also for his writings upon 
| climatology and natural history of large tracts, (including his aay im 
| Sicily and Sardinia,) and especially for his recent able work, The Me “a 
| terranean, in which his own observations are embodied in a rich compe E 
| dium of the actual geograpby of those ary = 4 oo oe with thet 
| physical features recorded in the classical and medieval ages. 
\P “ The Patron’s medal, to Captain Robert M‘Clure, R.N., of acy ae 
| Investigator, for his remarkable exer<ions in getting to Bebring 
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1854. 
b in 1850 (the same year he left England) to enable him, 
oar! gral difficulties, to navigate his rr het: ag the ice of the Polar 


Seas, for his survey of Baring Island, and above all, for his brilliant dis- 
covery of the North-west Passage.” 











peatu ov 4 Diver; Screxce nor Biamasie.—The Buffalo Republic 

ves the following account of the melancholy death of Mr. Jobn Tope, 
while experimenting in submarine armour, the event was caused by neg- 
lect or ignorance of a simple and well-known principle in the working of 
the apparatus. At the depth of thirty feet, the pressure of the water is 

n pounds to the square inch ; and the flexible portion of the armour 
(i.e., all bat the helmet) must be kept in an inflated state by the air-force 
mp, so long as the diver is below the surface, so as to maintain the 
nilibrium of pressure outward and inward, which relieves the diver of 
the weight of the water, on the same principle that we escape being op- 
by the weight of the atmosphere. At the same time, fresh air 
must be constan ly circulated through the armour to support respiration, 
The apparatus is therefore provided with a spring valve for the escape of 
the air, so regulated as to permit its escape only at a certain density, 
thus keeping up at once, by the aid of the force-pump, the indispensable 
internal pressure, and the equally necessary change of air. 

The unfortunate diver, in the recent case, resolved to try the effect of 
substituting for this restrictive outlet, a mere open pipe extending to the 
surface, and of course, leaving no pressure but that of the atmosphere, a 
little aggravated by the force-pump, to balance the combined pressure 0i 
the atraosphere and water. The consequence was, that on his descent, 
the weight of water instantly collapsed the flexible part of the armour, 
and imposed upon the whole surface of his body, a pressure ef nearly 
fifteen pounds to the square inch, forcing the blood to the head, bursting 
the blood vessels, and causing immediate death. In a minute and a half 
from the time when he entered the water, he was raised upon the deck of 
the vessel, a frightful corpse-—-the blood oozing from his eyes, ears, nose 
and mouth. The appearance of the body below the neck was white and 
clear asa marble statue, indicating that the blood had been literally com- 
pressed out of it. He had descended thirty feet, but was undoubtedly 
dead before reaching that depth as the weight on the rope settling heavi- 
ly, alarmed the men who held it and caused them to make a signal to the 
diver, which was not answered, upon which they instantly drew him up. 


Lours NaPoteon FarHomep at Last.—Since the above-named person- 
age began to cut a figure in the world, universal testimony has pronounced 
him a reserved, unsocial , impenetrable sort of a fellow. Dick Tinto, the 
pleasant Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Daily Times, has however some 
acquaintances in that city, who can see further than the world at large. 
He thus wrote, in a recent communication. 


A young American artist was engaged, the other day, in copying, at 
the Loavre, Murillo’s Virgin and Child—they were bought by the State, 
at Marshal Soult’s Gallery. The Emperor happened to visit the Museum 
that day, and stopped opposite the Murillo. “ Your Majesty desires to 
see the orignal?” said the American, preparing to withdraw his easel. 
“No, Sir,” said the Emperor, *‘ I want to see the copy; I have been told 
it is a very successful one.” And the Emperor had made a friend for 
life—In personal intercourse, His Majesty is affable to a rare degree, and 
is singularly happy in obtaining people’s good opinion, in a social point 
of view. The agent of Sharp’s rifle, of whom I spoke in a postscript last 
week, was deeply impressed with the Emperor’s agreeable manners and 
address. His Majesty was delighted with the weapon, expressing himself 
in unmeasured terms. He took the agentinto his private cabinet, showed 
him his curiosities, and among them the model of a yacht, sent to him by 
Mr. Westervelt, of New York. Louis Napoleon is certainly an adept at 
winning men’s favourable appreciations.—I also notice that Americans to 
whom he has spoken kindly, and as it were, on terms of equality, pro- 
nounce him at once, “ the Greatest Man in Europe.” 


Is Dick Tinto quizzing his countrymen ? 





Prospect ov A BonaParRte Pore.—Louis Napoleon’s cousin, Prince Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, second son of the Prince de Canino, has taken orders, and 
donned priestly vestments. On this subject the Glasgow Commonwealth 
remarks :--“‘ The present Pope is in a very bad state of health. He is be- 
coming very dropsical, and is already nas enw | unfit for such portions of 
his pontifical duties as involve much physical fatigue. No wonder, then, 
that, in the present extraordinary state of Europe, when so much depends 
on the man who may chance to occupy the papal chair, various parties 
are looking forward anxiously to the time when the decease of the pres- 
ent Pope will occasion a new election. Among these parties Louis Na- 
poleon is naturally one of the most interested. His position in Europe, and, 
at all events, his designs on Italy, will be materially affected by the situation 
of the papacy during the coming years. . . . As this Tine of Bona- 
partes [Canino] Mave the double qualification of being Bonapartes and 
naturalized Italians, it is probable from it that a Bonaparte candidate for 
the papacy would be most easily procured. The Prince of Canino is, 
we should suppose, too old himself to enter on the ecclesiastical career ; 
but one of his sons would be of about the proper age to answer all required 
purposes. This we offer but as a guess—the rumour, as we have heard it, 
simply being that Louis Napoleon is about to start one of his relatives on 
a course of ecclesiastical promotion, which, if the fortunes of the family 
last, might lead in the end to the papacy. Whether he could get him 
cardinalized in time for the next election would depend on circumstances ; 
bat even the election after that might not be too late. Looking at the 
present position of the Bonaparte family, the prospect of a Bonaparte pope 
any time within the next thirty years is something in which Europe might 
well, even now, feel an interest ; and even should the present rumour not 
be authentic, the possibility which it points to is curious enough to deserve 
consideration.” 

Moose Snootine Exrraorprnary.—Last Wednesday morning week, 
about six o’clock, a stately Moose came down to the banks of the river 
St. John, near the mouth of the Nashwaaksis, and there taking to the 
water, swam across the St. John toward Government House, and landed 
at the public grounds, in the field above the Governor’s garden. Here 
he trotted about for a little time, quite undisturbed and unnoticed on 

that side of the river, but closely watched from the other side with a spy- 
glass, by Mr, Beverly Robinson. Having examined the field, the Moose 
again entered the river, and swimming very fast, made directly for the 
point on the other side from whence he started, but before be landed, he 
was shot in the water by Mr. Robinson and his brother, and found to weigh 
about four hundred pounds. 

It is not known whether this fine animal had been hunted toward 
Fredericton, or whether he came accidentally into thatvicinity ; but under 
any circumstances, such Moose-shooting is very unusual. 

It will be remembered that Mr. James Mc Phelim of Buctouche, shot a 
fine Moose in that Harbour last season, under almost precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, but with more difficulty and danger, owing to a deficiency of 
ammunition,——the final and fatal shot being at last fired from a gun charg- 
ed with a pocket knife. 

_{t is quite certain, that Moose have become more abundant in this Pro- 
vince of late years, owing, it is believed, to their being closely followed 
and instantly worried by the bands of wolves which prowl] in Lower Can- 
ada.— New Brunswicker, June 8. 


A severe Maton Srurrp.y Lost.—A great racing match against time 
came off yesterday. The Marquis de St. Croix engaged fora large wager 
to ride his mare impetueuse, 7 years old, 84 kilometres (about 51 miles) 
in three hours and a quarter. The ground chosen was from the Barriére 
de |’ Etoile to Chantilly and back. At five o’clock yesterday morning the 
Marquis started amid incessant rain. Thousands of spectators were : pre- 
Sent, and gendarmes were stationed to keep the ground. Although the 
roads were very heavy, Impetueuse, arrived at Chantilly five minutes 
wotte the time calculated in her itinerary, and she got back to the Bar- 

ére de Etoile in excellent time and in good condition. But, unfortu- 
bee half-a-mile was wanting to make up the distance, and this had 

nm measured along the Chemin de la Revolte, along which she had just 
When she got as far as the Duke of Orleans’ monument the mare 
Se to think she was expected to go back to Chantilly again. She laid 

F ears back, and turned sulky. This very excusable ebullition of tem- 

oa = her master the wager. Impetueuse reached the winning post 30 

ii aoa too late. The achievement was, however, substantially accom- 
, and the Marquis de St. Croix, it is said, has backed her to do the 
16e hens again, within the time, over a better chosen course.——Paris /etter, 
ay. 

Styoutar anp TERRIBLE Fats.——An i 

---An accident, the consequence of which 
Pe ri to be fatal, took place at Cannes on Suatey last. A. M. 
Pp in, of Nice, had announced his intention of making an ascent in 





& balloon, and two gentlemen, M. Hardy, of Cannes, and M. A. de Sorr, a 
made arrangements to accompany him. 
their seats in the car, M. Despleschin not 
Pereon in the erowd, anxious to see the 


'y man from Paris, had 
These two gentlemen had taken 
having yet entered it, when some 

lcoa start, cried out “ Let go.” 


fhe Albton. 


= - - 
that the order hag come from the aeronaut, —. and the balloon rose 
rapidly into the clouds, and disappeared. QJ. Hardy and M. de Sorr are 
both entirely ignorant of the management Of a balloon, and it is feared 
that they have been carried out to sea. Up to the 2nd (May) no intelli- 
gence had been received of them.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





A Kate Disexe, rrom Tae ANnTIQUE.—Some time since a fisherman drew 
up in his net from the bottom of the Tay a strange instrumeut. He 
thought it would make a capital dibble wherewith to plaint kale, and he 
took it home. Somebody heard of it, and had it brought to him, when it 
was discovered to be a Roman sword in a splendid state of preservation, 
although it is likely it has been lying in its late situation 1400 years. Only 
think of the sword of the old Roman taken to dibble cabbage! The metal 
is Roman bronze, and, notwithstanding the length of time it bas lain in 
the river, issharp at the point and both edges ; the bronze handle has two 
holes in it, for the purpose of fastening on one over it of a more perisha- 
ble nature, no vestige of which is left. 

A Move. ApvERTISEMENT.—The subjoined extract from a London ad- 
vertisement of the Cremorne Gardens, a place of public entertainment, 
is recommended to Mr. Barnum and the concocters of theatrical play- 
bills, . 

“ Cremorne—the English Elysium, with its enchanted halls of revelry, 
elassical statuary, stars of refulgent light, magical mirrors, palisades of 
beauty, refreshing streamlets, Oriental Terpsichorean promenade, bowers 
of delight, mystic caves, warlike models, gymnasium schools, ancient 
sports, village festivities, and the new and beautiful ballet of ‘ Azurine,’ 
in which those celebrated artists, M. Milano, Mdlle. Therese and Annie 
Cushnie will appear.— Open every day and evening throughout the 
season, wet or dry, with one uninterrupted chain of amusements pour- 
trayed by the gems of the profession.” 





STILL ANOTHER INSTRUMENT OF Warrare.—-As I am on this subject, I 
may here mention a new weapon invented by one Dr. Charreyre, which is 
very highly spoken of by the scientific and military men to whom it has 
been submitted, and which, if adopted in the army, seems destined to 
operate a complete revolution in modern warfare ; it consists of a lance 
and half-proof shield. Under cover of the latter,a body of soldiers armed 
with the lances can approach in safety within eight or ten yards of an 
enemy, and then presenting their lanves, and pulling a trigger, a jet of 
fire issues from the weapon, and spreads over a surface of 10 to 12 yards. 
Its action is so powerful that no living thing can for a moment withstand 
it; and this jet continues to issue without intermission from the lance, 
until its bearer checks by means of an ingenious contrivance, with which 
it is provided. It is stated that a quantity of these lances are about to be 
dispatched to the East, and that the Russian army on the Danube will 
ere long experience the power of Doctor Charreyre’s formidable inven- 
tion.--Paris letter. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 284. 
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White. Black, 
1. K to Kt 2. | P moves. 
2. BtoQB. | P moves. 
3. R to Q 2. | K moves. 
4.R od 4 checkmate. { 


To CorresronvEnts.—C. N. As an actual termination of a game your Prob- 
lem—above printed—does you great credit. Mr. Lediard’s Divan (No. 483 
Broadway) is indeed a great desideratum to Chess players. On the off nights 
of the Club, particularly, it will be a great rendezvous. 





THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, 
ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the A/Zion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of the annual subseription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 


following engravings, published express!y for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul's, London ; Landseer’s Dignity and Impuderce , Wil- 


kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scotts ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New Subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste- board roilers, by mail, at a charge of a few cents’ 
postage. s 

A Line-Engravirg, the most costly yet issued, and from a drawing made expressly for the Pro 
prietor of the Albion, is in hand tor 1806. 

10 Park Place, New York. 





SUPREME COURT. 


I’ THE MATTPR OF LAYING OUT A PUBLIC PLACK, between 59th and 16th streets, 

and the Fifth and Eight Avenves, in the City of New York.—Central Park.—To all owners. 
mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other persens, in any manner, by judgment decree; or other- 
wise, entitled unto or interested in the lands and premises above mentioned, or any part thereof : 
Notice is hereby given that you are required to appear before the Commissioners of Estimate and 
Assessment in the above entitled proceeding at their office, No. 110 Broadway, over the Metropo- 
litan Bank, at 11 o’clock, A.M., on any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 15th day of 
July next ; and to produce the evidences of your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and 
in case the persons entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by or be known, or 
fully known, the same shall be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to unknown owners. 
It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the earliest 
day consistent with a proper examination and due regard to the rights and interests affected, it is 
earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the preceaing notice, as no other or far- 
ther notice will be iseued. ROBERT J. DILLON, 

New York, June 1, 1854. Counsel to the Corporation. 


N.B.—All papers published in the Cily of New York are requested to publish the preceding 
notice until the 15th day of July next ence in each week, and to send their bills, with affidavits of 
publication, te the office of the Counsel to the Corporation, to be paid on the final taxation of the 
proceedings. 








A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 


SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 





GENTLEMEN are informed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises as a 
depot where first-rate and genuine Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &e., will always be on hand. 
In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading rooms, where re- 
=~ files ef the newspapers, both domestic and foreign, will be kept for their perusal ; and where 
e Oriental luxury of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the real Havana. , 

Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and that every 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment worthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. HAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 

june3—6". Next door to Wallack’s Theatre. 








NOTICE. 


HE STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW”’ will not sail from NewYork to Bermuda and St. Thomas 
on June 7, as advertised, it having been determined on to discontinue the line for the future. 
4 Bowling Green, May 29, 1854. E. CUNARD. 


TO GOVERNESSBES. 
ANTED, A LADY, CAPABLE OF INSTRUCTING TWO LITTLE GIRLS, of 


eight and twelve years of age, in Musie, French, and Drawing, and the ordinary routine 
of an English education. No one need apply who is not provided with the best testimonials and 








‘SEA SIDB—BOARDING. 


PRIVATE FAMILY HAVING A LARGE HOUSE IN ONE OF THE MOST 
Healthy, Delightful Villages on Long Island, can two or three families du: ing 
the Summer, where they wil! have all the comforts of a home, fine Bathixg, Sailing, Fishing, &c. 
For Cards of full particulars, apply to Mr. WEBB, Office St. George’s Society, 89 Greenwich 
Street, New York. may 2Zj—11m. 








Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
ESPECTFULLY apprizes bis friends and the Public that he has removed to the above ad 
dress, whe:ejn faiure he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 

His present stock ot WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Santer’ ec, 
Hock, Sherry, Madeira, and Port, Old Cognac Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and Holland 
Schiotags Schnapps, are of the finest qualities imported, and will be sold as the lowest market 

rices. 
» New York, May 1, 1854. 8m. 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Stree ork.— 
B Issne Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND. IRELAND, BOOT teh eT ATS. 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin. 
nell & Co., Liverpoo!. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Please address, post paid, 





BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 
Agents of the Swallow- Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Shins. 
Sovth »treet, New York. 
ear REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten fon, and be forwarded as directed 
Persons wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and m, can do so by applying as 
above. mar4d—2m. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NICK OF THE WoOoDs.” 
PUBLISH THIS DAY. 
CALAVAR, Or, the Knight of the Conquest. A R of Mexico. By Dr. R. Montgo- 
mery Bird, author of * Nick of the Woods,’’ ‘‘ The Infidel,’ &e. With Ilustrations by Darley. 
12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 








Simms’ Revolutionary Tales. Uniform Series. 


NOW READY. 
CATHERINE WALTON ; Or, The Rebel of Dorchester. By William «ilmore Simms, Esq , 
anthor of ‘‘ The Partisan,’”’ ‘* Mellichampe,’”’ ** The Yemassee,’”’ &c. New and Revised Edition. 


With Illustrations by Darley. limo, Cloth, $1 25. 

MELLICHAMPE, A Legend of the Santee. By W. Gilmore Simms, IT!ln-tfations by Dar- 
ley. In1 vol., 12mo. Second Edition. $1 25. 

THE PARTISAN ; A Romance of the Revolution. By W. Gilmore Simm. WMustratrations 
by Darley. Second Edition. In 1-vol., 12mo. $1 25. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 


I.—THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE. With ae Introductory Let 
ter by T. Crofton Croker Esq., F.S.A., and four engravings on steel, 1 vol., mo, cloth, $1 5u. 
II.—THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. With a View of the Present 
State of Affairs in the East. By Col Chesney, R.A., D.C.L.,F.R.8. Author of the for the 
Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an Appendix, containing the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence between the Four Powers, and the Secret Cor d b the Russian and 
.Englist Governments. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth ; Maps. Second Edition. $1. 

Ill. —A YEAR WITH THE TURKS ; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Do- 
minions of the Sultan. By Warrington W.Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethnological Map of 
Turkey. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

IV.—THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SBA, with a Voyage down the Vo! da 

Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, anthor of “A y 
to Nepaul.’’ From the 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, eloth, two maps and 
eighteen Cuts. Fourth Edition. 75 cents. 
V.—FRANCHERE’S NARRATINE of a Voyage to the North West Q@oast of Ameri- 
ca, in the years 1811-12-13 and 14 or the First American Settlement on the Pacific. By Gabriel 
Fvanchese, Translated and Edited by J. V. Huntington. With Iilustrations. 122mo, cloth, Third 
tdition. 

VI.—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. As Illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. 
By the Right Rev W. Ingraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of ‘ The 
Early Conflicts of Christianity,” ‘‘ The Christmas Holidays at Rome.”’ With over One hundred 
Tilustrations. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

VIT.—MERRIMACK ; Or, Life at the Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee. Second Edition. In one 
volume, 12me. $1. 

VIITI—THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick Denison Maurice. Second Edition. In one 
vol, I2mo. $1. 

IX —SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Sketches of the Irish Bar. By Richard 
Lalor Sheil. Edited and Annotated by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzic. 2\ols, 12me. Fourth Edi- 
tion, $2. 

X.—THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: Being the Antobiography of a 
Journeyman Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition. 

XIL.—CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By Jas. Brace. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

XIL.—THE PORTICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now first collected. With a 
Portrait on steel. 2 vols, 12mo. $2. 

XIIL—THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED ; A Eeview of the Confiet of Ages. B 
the Rev. Moses Kallou. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. Second Edition. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassan Street, Now York 
MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 








CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. By F. W. Shelton, 
author of ‘‘ Salander the Dragon,’ *‘ Up the River,’’ and “ Rector of Bardolph.”’ 1 vol 12mo. 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. ? 

‘* A purely imaginative and very charming'y written is ‘ Crystalline.’ It will enhance 
the already high reputation of its author. We have followed the little heroine through all her re- 
verses and triumphs with unabated interest. * * * The style is singularly graceful and win- 
ning,’’ &c.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

** Seldom have we read anything more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of Mr. 
Shelteye genial pen.’’—The Albion. 

“ The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the worid, 
with meek and patient endnrance, to be finally raised from its humility and covered with rewards 
and glories, in the midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
deeper obeisance.”"—N. ¥. Churchman. 

‘* In it the author has given a loose rein ‘o his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story full 
of interest and beauty.’’— Boston Travelior. 

** Tt is a charming romance—beautifully and simply written.”’"—The Palladium. 

** He has illustrated the value > things In this eharming volume, which one will not wil!- 
ingly let go until it is finished..’"—N. Y. Observer. 

‘* Mr. Shelton’s characteristic sweetness of fancy and freshness of style merk this book,’’— The 
Chronicle. 

For &8 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 

Just published by 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No, M5 Nassau-st. 


ATTRACTIVE & POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 

I.—DICTIONARY OF CHRONOLOGY. Tegg’s Dictionary of Chronology ; or, Historical 
and Statistical Kegister, from the Birth of Christ to the Present time. Fi st American from the 
fifth English edition, enlarged, revised, and improved. 1 thick vol., small 8vo, pp. 706. Beauti 
fally printed, $2. 

This volume will be found a useful and comprehensive index, when information is required con- 
nected with Chronology. Five large editions have been sold in England. 

Il.—THE GRBAT AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Personal Narrative of 
Explorations, and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonova, and Chibvahna in the 
years 1850, ’51, 52, 53, Connected with the Mexican Boundary Commission. By Jobn Russell 
Bartlett, U.S. Commissiener during that period. With very numerous i!)nst and map. 
Complete in 2 vols, 8vo of 500 pages each. Handsomely printed in bold type, on extra fine paper. 
Price $5, in emblematic cloth. a 

It embraces the following distinct journeys performed during the progress of the Survey. 





1. A Journey from Indianola, Tex#s, to Fl Paso del Norte. ; 

2. A Journey to the Copper Mires in the Rocky Mountains, near the Gila, and a residence there 
four months. 

8. A Journey to Arispe in Sonora. ; 

4. A Journey along the Boundary Line south of the Gila, and thenee through another part of 
Sonora to Guaymas, on the Gulf of California. 


5. A Voyage down the Gulf ot California ts Mazatlan and Acapnieo, and thence to San Fran- 
cisco. 

6. Various Journeys in the interior of California. 

7. A Journey from San Diego, California, by way of the Gila, and through the States of Sonora 
and Chihuahua, to El Paso. 


8. A Journey from El Paso through the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, Coahuila, and 
Tamaulipas, to Camargo, on the lower Kio Grande, and thence through the Southwestern part of 
P Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This work will throw a flood of light on the distant and hitherto unknown countries which are 
attracting so much attention. The vast mineral wea.th of the frontier States of Mexico, embraced 


in these Explorations—the new treaty with Mexico, made by the American Min’ , General 
Gadsden, for the purchase of a large portion of the Territory—the contemplated railroad through 
it, and the advantaves offered for mining and agricultural purposes in our new acq”! «4 territo- 
ries, as well as those contiguous, render this work, at this time, one of the most imporia«i.t «i the 
publications of the day. 


TII.—FA a A Tale. By Caroline Thomas. 2 vols, 12mo. Paper covers, 75c. 
2 vols in 1, cloth $1. 

The originality and freshness of this story combined with the charming and stirring scenes 
which it describes impart to it an absorbing Interest. In the representation of American, and in 
the development and growth of the noblest and purest affeetions of the heart, it is almost without 
a competitor, unless perhaps we except the far-famed story of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,’’? which 
it surpasses in the unity of its plot and the fortitade of its heroine. 


Iv.—VOL. I. OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and VOL. I. OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY DIVISION. Price $2 60 each in cloth. 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOP ADIA. A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, Illustrated 
with Upwards of Five Thousand Wood Engravings. Edited by Mr Charles Knight. Many of 
the articles are written by the most Eminent Scholars and Scientific Men of the Day. 

“The English Cyclopedia,” as now announced, is based upon ** The Penny Cyclopedia of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’’ The charges which have elapsed since ‘* The 
Penny Us clopedia’’ was commenced, twenty years ago, have rendered every branch of informa- 
tion in some degree a new study, In ‘* The English Cyclopwdia’’ no diligence has been spared to 
collect every fact not previously recorded ; to systematize articles that from the long course of 
publication of the orivinal work were disconnected to make the references complete ; and truly to 
present, as far as a ** Dictionary of Universal Knowledge” can present, the advanced opinions of 
our own times, 

The work will be comprised in four Divisions, each having its own alphabetical arrang nt, 
and each forming when complete four distinct volumes, 


Geography........ BHd.e'S enwiececcce ss 4 vols. History, Biography, &e...............4 vols. 
Natural History... 0... ce. see eee sees 4 VO Sciences and Arts eos oe. 4 VOLS, 


V.—THE H&VE OF THE BEE HUNTER. A Rapetene of &ketehes, including Peculiar 
American Character, Scenery, and Rural Sports. By T. &. Thorpe, of Louisiana, author of 
** Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,’’ ‘* Mysteries of the Backwoods,” ete. Illustrated by Sketches 
from Nature. One vol., 12mo., cloth, $1. 

The reading public, e ally of the west “nd south, have beeome familiar with the writings of 
the author of this very pleasant volume. His characteristics are great clearness and simplicity of 
style, close observation of nature and character, and a certain dry humour of desciiption, which 
is especially captivating. His sketch of ‘‘ Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,” is an excellent illustra 
tion of his facility in this regard ; and his picture of ** Wild Tarkey-Shooting”’ is another “ case in 

wth ng fact is, the writer is an artist, and that in writing, as in painting, a picture is always 

re him, 











OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
Comstock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails Europe positively 
ov Saturday, June 10th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
od pty until = for. 4 ek “aienty 
or freight or passage, having unequaled dations for eleg and comfort, ap 
aa EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Weil Sureet 
be on board at 11 


Passengers are requested to 4% A.M, 

The steamship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail June 24th, 1854. ‘ tention 

Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot earry any goods contra aD 
ar 











The man who held the ropes, thinking 


willing to go into the country dering the Summer months. 
Address the Editor of this journal, 10 Park Place, New York. 


war. 

Notice .—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and provisions, the 
Ea. tage in the steamers of this line calling hence after the frst of July, willbe $1.@ in 'he 
st cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JUNE. 
NOW READY. 


CONTEN'B. 

OGRAPHY. Part I.—Early Years, 
tak ARDEN WALE. 
COSAS DE ESPANA. Continued. 
JOHN VANDERLYN. 
STAGE-COACH STORIES. Continued. 
WHO I8 HE? A Reply to Quevedo. 
MANNERS; With a Squint at Chesverfield. 
A DAY IN THE GREAT CEMETERY. 


TH PALANKEEN. 

NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK. Number IV.—Maroh Renewed—Nana—Senorita— 
Norther—San Fernando—Arboledo de los Angelos—Friente del Taja—A Chase— 
Bialogue—Passage of the Alamos and Sabinos—Capitulation of Santa Rosa—Tro- 

bhies—Mining—Dramatic and Diplomatic. 

. SONNETS; On the Death of a Friend. 

. THE GOOR OF THE WALK. 

. EDITORIAL NOTEs. 

Literatuns—American, English, French, and German. 

Fine Ants. 

Booxs Reortven. 


es et oe oe 
PERK SSRN epee 


The present number completes the Third Volume of our Monthly. In regard to what the work 
has been, thas far, our readers can judge as well as ourselves—aay better. For the fusure we do 
not care to indalgs too mach in boastful promise; but we may briefly say, that our intentions, 
plans and expectations are of a comprehensive kind. We feel proud of the high position already 
reached by our Magazine in both hemispheres ; we are gratified by the cordial good will and ap- 
proval which it bas called forth from the press and from —— and judicious readers in every 
state inthe Unioa, his pleasant appreciation of our past brilliant successes, and our present 
honorab'e position, stimulates us to the most eaergetic and effective measures for the future. Far 
from being coatsnted with what we have already done, we intend that the future volumes shall be 
so eminently satisfactory t> our 150,000 readers, that this already immense circle shall be largely 
extended. Not msrely our own “ whole boundless continent’’ calls for, and reads Putnam’s 
Monthly—it is making its way wherever the English langaage is spoken 

We propose to give a series of original and characteristic Porteaits of those who minister to 
public instruction and amusement in our pages. These will be daguerreotyped or drawn and en- 

ved expressly for our purpose, and will nclude several never before engraved. The first will 
the author of the “ Potiphar Papers.” 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that no pains or expense will be spared to sustain and elevate 
character of our work and render it worthy of its high reputation. The ablest writers in the 

land are its staunch and effective friends ; and our new business arrangements are such that we 
shall not only devote more time and attention to ite interests, but shall extend the most liberal in- 
ducements for literary aid whenever true genius is to be cultivated and rewarded. 


Terms. 
$3 00 per annum ; or, 25 cents a number. The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 cents 
x quarter, Clubs of Six, Postmasters, and Clergymen, wil! be supplied at $2. The work will 
te sent free of postage, on reeeipt of $3, promptly in advance. 


To Subscribers and the Trade. 

Tuarep Votume.—The present number completes the Third Volume of the Magazine ; price 
Two Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the Volume should be forwarded at once. 
The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents, The previous volumes may also be had. 

G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 
10 Park Place, New Yorke 





E O ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
R= BS hits OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sams of £1 and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by TER & C0. . 
or 


CEN 
Oct8—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


MONTREAL, C. B. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Miiis & Co., Bankers. 
REFBRENCES. 
How. Perer MoGu, 
President of the Bank of Montreal, 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messaes. Gitmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 
Messrs. Lewesurier Routs & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Hex. Joun Beverty Rosinson, 
w vg go of U Canada, Toronto. 
LAM NSON ne 
Com. Montreal. 
Sta George Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 
Jane 4—lt. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
new y those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily di 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION Seances valy aay advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
meaning he evar, rther abe pagent af ht re pre 
or ‘antee personal or otherwise; nor will the o— (the 





Y 





UNION BANE OF LONDON, 
D®Arzs ON THE ABOVE Baw. also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Se. 
These drafts may be obtained by lication at any of the offices of the American Express , 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden Phos Philadelphia Express. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
[* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rige, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 
peeerant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
Tarrant’s Efferve ltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
tty of the stomach, rae t ee con — it had invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
Successor to James Tarrant,) D: 3 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, % A 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
on Broad y Cl & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


and b: 
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THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
T= leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Oftice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ey) rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
my OY fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
bave in force for three years. 

Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 

@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. ©. Barotar, Esq., Chai 
Freperick Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Saaw. 

Francis F. Woopuovsg, Esq. 


Witttam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
— 


Cmaries Bennett, Esq. 
Hves Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Epuvunp 8. Symes, Esq. 


OLEMENT Tason, fe. 


Tuomas West, 


Henry Eve, Esa. Tuomas Wi.iams, Esq. 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. Giyn, Mis & Co. 
Meseas. Carpas, [urre & Rossew1, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 


W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McK E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Svepein, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland,... { 5. De Saaee, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L, W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK RB. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of prewium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges fog crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


Obarlottetown, P. E. Island. . 





AGENCY, 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
Hon. Judge Campbell. 
John Cryder, Esq. 
J MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 

‘ GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is @ subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The t—whatever on he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 

for their future maintenance, is the type of om majority of those who may read this 

ving iteady labour and wa economy to accumulate sufficient means 

but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 

re urpose, oes he - os - savings of another year 
of the presen’ men recall some examples 6 distress caused 

of such well-intended plans by premature death ! by the 


His Excellenc 
ANTHONY 


hen Whitney, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Jobn H. Hicks, Esq. 


uel Wetmore, " 








4 the society, as each loan will be endorsed t reon. 
policy a 4 of the Society an ¢ diate p t 
paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants 


are not ch for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty, 
Agencies are 


el 
establi throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Eliiottson, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor, | John Moss, 

zx. a. ree J. Leander Starr. 
A. ©. | T. Volley Grattan. 
Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 
J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah, 


Jas. G. A, Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hen. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


j R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
8. John's, Newfoundland. . $ Stat. Ooty. tan. 4. Sead, Ben. 6. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1835, 
“A Saving Bank ror tas Wipow AnD THs Orpuay.”’ 
iis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. . 
fa United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 


NEW YORK in th the State Law, will receive pro is for Insurance on 
at their General Agoncy, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at 


ALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured 
irectors meet every Wednesday for tr 
daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


C. E. Habicht, 
F. ©, Tucker, 
A. G. — 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Caleb Barstow. 


eir different Agencies 


at a moderate extra premium, 
jon of current bi ess. 





Wall 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manoufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
R: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR, &, 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


failure 

Life A is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
he thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of bey emt recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits fiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been lr upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infl an ple, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be a ge to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce ir who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty “‘ to those of own house,’’ and lead them out further solicitation to se- 
cure ite valuable protection. 

tn cleimixg for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its accumulat ng surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
er i ve of nat advan 

The two first 


reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
materiallv more advantageous than those of any other ojjice now represer ved in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’”’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire to 

e or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial! busi now tr 
British or American offices could be effected throngh ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now aeows rom the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘ The C: a.”? 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

by correspond with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent, 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 Pad cent interest. 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. w. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughon 


the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the ncy of the subscribers, are in. 
di } ollowing Thursdays throughoms 








ted with 








hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usu 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
™ ~ { Lonien 


ew York. 
Devonshire,..H. R. Hovey, | Aprill, .. July 30,... eee 
orthumberland, J M Lord, | Aprill3... Aug ll,... 
ictoria,....E. Champion, | April 25... Aug 23,... 
Marg’t. Evans, . ..L. Pratt,| May 7...Sept. 4,... 
Southampton, BG. Tinker, | May 19... Sept. 16,... 
Hend’k Hudson, S. Warner, | May 31... Sept. 28, 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, | June 12... Oct. 10. 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, 
Palestine, (New) 
Amazon, (New) a 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 


The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without win 
liquors. Neither the cap nor owners of these packets will be sible for letters, cated 


Sept. 
. Sept. 
. Oct. 


polio’ 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
&E NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public A their propo- 
sals for insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
fusted on the most equitable soale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
; whilst their large and reserved fund, her with the p 1 ibility o 
offer a gusrantee of security unparalleled in this country, Pamphlets, contain- 


ing Tables of Hain, and ry beep oy relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 
is Ly 4 to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
Capital of the Company i = 
a | The Paidnp w, mht Millions of Ponnds, or Ten Mil 
increasin 


The 
fe of Do » and Sarplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
ntons OF RS. Of this, a sum, no n 
7 : >" 1h an ae panes to nearly half a million of dollars, 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 





Esq., Chairman. 
JoserH iin tear 
Avex. Hautvton, Jr., Baq | 


; = Bapeae Esq. Oo. W. Fase . 
Ro F mae Livingston. Wituaw 8S. Werwore ae os Powuan, sa, 
or ° MEDICAL REFERE 


, wxanpes E, Hosack, M.D. 1 Aust: 
— ALrRap Pau, Resident Serctary.  ** S4*PS. M.D. 


Esq. 


orp , Sent by them, unless regular Bills of ig are signed therefor, Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. Y 
ALEX’R WILE 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The followi hips will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
42 Ist of each month, as follows re =e 
New York. 





New York on the 


Havre, 
ST. DENIS 16th February. 

ilans! 2 st May. . 16th June, 
”" mee; mentor. Ist September ..........-.- 16th Octo’ 
§?- NICHOLAS, 


master. Ist June. ....0eeeeeeees eeeeres 


Ist October. ... nf eeessecee . 
Ist March ........ 

Ist July ....... 
Ist November . 


16th April. 


16th August, 


MERCURY, New ed 
Conn, master. 16th December 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Willard, master. 
They aro all fret claes Now York built veel, provided with all requisite artilon for ekg 
y are or! vessels, pro all r ite articles fi 
fort and conveni of passengers, and commanded by men of ex: = the trode. "Tho ene 
a ey without wines or a 

sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any ) 
incurred. BOYD 


ete e eee 





ch bat those actual) 
& HINCKEN Agente, 
161 Pearl street. 





June 17 


‘UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


te ee ewe tweens 


Waser. 
Nre. 


ee tee tees 





Wed SERINE « 06.006 6d t0ees 
These ships having been built by pressly for G 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and : 
ey ye td tS lied for eleg comfort. 4 
from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in do 
$300. a uiverpool to New York, £30 and £20, 
Pp. 





PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


sipskys ppl 


Bas 





- 
3°. 


ie ERie 





EN 





stssetetsseete 


oR 


freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ~~ will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 


Jewelry, pre. 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of are signed therefor, and th U 
fom ot lading ‘ign erefor, and the value thereof expressed 


For 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL mar 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ....... ++ +++ $120 | Second Cabin Passage.............. eee OM 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
«+++ 8100 | Second Cabin Passage......... 
m@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


eee eee 


Chief Cabin Passage 


Captains. 
tees -Oapt. Lane. 
. Capt, Saannog, 
+ ++ Capt. Stomp, 
+++ Capt, Lerron, 


‘d bow—red on pons 


apt. E.G. L 
Capt. Harrison. 


America 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
ressed. 


n consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 


increased as follows :— 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
7 ew oe $130 | Second Cabin Passage......... ......... 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage $110 | Second Cabin Passage 


Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York. The price of passage by the 
steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


Chief Cabin Passage 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
‘ THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........-Oapt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN,.,............ Capt. B. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proprosep Datss or SatLinG—1854. 
From New York. 


Washington 
Hermann 
Washi 








Wednesday, July 19] Hermann . ... .... Wednesday, Jan. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and mye they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $12) fret 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., \ 

All Letters and New: pore must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached 

For freight or passage apply to 


to each 


C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEV & CO., Southampton. 

WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNEON, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 


Jan, 22—1 year. 





Franklin....... . 1854 
Union... 

Franklin 

Union. 

Frankli 

Union, .. 


Franklin....... 
Union... cece 
Franklin 
Union... 


Franklin... ...... iy 
Stopping ut Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not co 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations 
passengers are of the most approved kind. Leo- 

Stopping at Southamp th going ond returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Depot Fen Sak eteeqony ow Heme, 





first class, .. 
second class, 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . . 

- - ™ " ia ” second alass..... 
No oe secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
and MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP 00 


Be soorog IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELE CIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The lt 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend ¢-.iling their new steamships 4s 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1610 tons, Capt. Morrison. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. - 
f Manchester. .. . Saturday, July 22, 1854. | City of Manchester, .Wednesday, June = 
city of Philadelphi se jaturd ~4 Ane. 19, “| City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July 26, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
OM LIVERPOOL. 


FR 
. eee» -$90 | Saloon after Stateroo: 
é midshi 
forwar ‘ forwar 


ee Tre 
ree gon cing THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. g , 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 from Liverpoo! 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 

rresponding rates. 

a quuianesd surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Li 

and despatch. 

For freight or presage apply to 


‘Paris. 





1864. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms ..... . 
midshi 


friends 


; my 
verpool, will be forwarded with economs 
SAMUEL SMITH, nt, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelph® sol 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., on . 
v.B.—When the arrang ts are completed, and sufficient goods offer, one of the ® 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltim ore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports 0° 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 


Age 





wl 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 








